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PREDICTING TRENDS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Deborah Steinthal, Scion Advisors, 
John Hinman, Suzanne DeGalan, Hinman & Carmichael 


illiam Goldring (chairman 
of the Sazerac Company 
and the Crescent Crown 
Distributing | Company, 
(Louisiana and Arizona) warned a 
crowd of mostly wholesale distributors 
at the 2011 Wine & Spirits Wholesalers of 
America (WSWA) convention in Orlando, 
FL that the three-tier alcoholic beverage 
distribution system was in danger from 
suppliers and retailers battling to under- 
mine it. “Should any one of the tiers get 
greedy — and we do not hang together,” 
Goldring said, “we will hang separately. 
I caution our supplier-friends here today 
about slicing the pie too unevenly.” 
Outside the convention center the sun 
was shining. The balmy April weather 
gave no hint of the storm within the 
alcoholic beverage industry itself — and 
in the last 24 months that storm has 
picked up speed, intensity, and power. 
The authors of this report predicted 
in 2005, and again in 2007 and 2009, that 
a perfect storm was generating monu- 
mental change in the alcoholic beverage 
industry. The forces of globalization, 
consolidation, and market liberaliza- 
tion have been converging and bringing 
cataclysmic changes to. the industry, 
producing an alcoholic beverage dis- 
tribution system that will ultimately be 
more efficient - and more unforgiving 
of failure — than it is today. As the lead- 
ership at the WSWA convention recog- 
nized, only those industry participants 
who develop winning strategies will 
weather this storm and prosper. 
Figure 1 shows how key industry 


participants at every tier will need to: 


develop such strategies. In Figure 5, the 
authors provide readers with actionable 
insights to consider. 


What will change over 
the next 24 months? 

We offer new predictions for the next 
24 months regarding five interlocking 
dynamics that are game-changing to 
the wine industry: 1) globalization of 
supply and demand, 2) producer con- 
solidation, 3) distributor consolidation, 
4) retailer consolidation, and 5) U.S. 
market liberalization. Figure 2 shows 
how these dynamics continue to have 
a profound effect on all tiers of the U.S. 
wine industry. 

In 2011, the storm is brewing at near- 
tsunami level, and we maintain that by 
2015 a very different industry from that 
of 2005 will have emerged. The U.S. 
wine market is undergoing its most 
exciting and dynamic cycle in 30 years. 

As large wineries and producer 
groups dominate and control a more 
limited number of wholesalers, smaller 
wineries are being locked out, unable 
to sell profitably to traditional retail 
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outlets through existing national distri- 
bution channels, at least until pre-Pro- 
hibition-era laws are changed to enable 
a fully liberalized market. 

Ultimately, consumers will benefit — 
from better access to higher quality 
wines for the price, and from increased 
retail resources available to incentivize 
customer purchase behavior. Over the 
next 24 months, we will see the follow- 
ing developments: 

1. Capital investments driving new 
marketing and distribution systems 
will continue to be slow, impeding inno- 
vation and limiting growth for smaller 
wine businesses. 

2. Polarization, more than a chasm 
between the large and the small, will 
increase as the U.S wine industry splits 
into two different distribution systems, 
driven by very different margins. 

3. Figure 3 illustrates how billion- 
dollar producers will continue to align 
with the very large distribution compa- 
nies, while small producers seek new 
or alternative marketing and distribu- 
tion systems. The long-term impact 
of these shifts is dramatic on under 
250,000-case wineries, especially small 
wineries with portfolios in the above 
$30 msrp/bottle categories. 


Supply and Demand pressures 

In July 2011, economies are slowly 
rebounding from the recession, and 
wine sales have improved; only grape 
supply is short again, driving prices up. 
Emerging markets in Asia and Eastern 
Europe continue to grow, although 


2005 - 2015 


Producer Consolidation 
Distributor Consolidation 
Retail Consolidation 

Wine market liberalization 


Globalization of Supply and Demand 


Globalization of Supply and Demand 


2011 


> Producer Consolidation 
Distributor Consolidation 
Retail Consolidation 
"Wine market liberalization 


8 MORE CONSUMERS i 
HAVE BETTER | 
ACCESS TO HIGHER | 
QUALITY WINE 


Figure 2: Five interlocking dynamics continue to have a dramatic effect on the wine industry. 
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they are not expected to match the top 
Western markets in value and volume 
for the foreseeable future. 

Consumer choice itself, and the 
Millennial segment specifically, have the 
potential to reshape what the wine busi- 
ness will look like over the next quarter- 
century. Despite this potential, there is a 
lot more competition for the American 
wine consumers’ share of pocket. 


Short supply cycle again driving higher 


grape prices — Short global supply will ’ 


make it harder to serve growing U.S. 
market demand as the economy slowly 
expands again. 

“The world has moved from a very 
‘long’ position to a very ‘short’ posi- 
tion — in no time at all,” says Steve 
Dorfman, partner at Ciatti Company 
(San Rafael, CA), a leading wine indus- 
try brokerage firm. 

The weakness of the U.S. dollar is 
keeping foreign bulk wines at bay, 
which allows Americans to “drink” 
their way through any excess in 
American Chardonnay and Sauvignon 
Blanc. Experts are concerned about 
access to enough supply to cover growth 
in future market demand, due to inad- 
equate planting in California. 

Growing the United States wine 
market — America has become the world’s 
largest wine-consuming nation by vol- 
ume and value. “Overall, Americans 
spent $30 billion on wine in 2010, with 
the average American drinking only 2.6 
gallons annually,” says Jon Fredrikson 
of Gomberg, Fredrikson & Associates, a 
wine industry consulting firm. “With the 
average Frenchman drinking 12.3 gal- 
lons per year, the U.S. market still pres- 
ents huge future growth opportunity.” 

1. The short-term future for the U.S. 
wine industry looks rosy, with sales 


Figure 1: All three tiers need new strategies to stay ahead of a 
growing number of traditional and non-traditional competitors 


e SHORT GLOBAL SUPPLY will make it harder to serve growing U.S. market 
demand as the economy slowly expands. 


© PRODUCERS WILL FOCUS on growing top / bottom line again. 


e ECONOMICS ARE CHANGING THE DISTRIBUTOR POWERBASE, and new distributor 
solutions may dissolve traditional models. 


© RISE OF BILLION-DOLLAR RETAILER is increasingly important to consumer choice, 
and is changing relationships among the three tiers. 


© CONSUMER CHOICE itself (Millennial segment specifically) has the potential to 
reshape the wine business over next 25 years. 


growth for the fine wine segment fore- 
casted to be 11% to 15% higher year over 
year, and for winery profits to margin- 
ally improve.! 

2. U.S. off-premise wine sales were up 
4.1% in volume in 2010 and 4.7% year- 
to-date through May 15, 2011. Anticipate 
sales to increase 21% over the previous 
year in the priciest wines — in the $20+ 
categories.” 

3. While on-premise numbers lag 
behind those of off-premise, growth is 
also returning to the restaurant market. 

4. Total imports in 2010 were 107.5 mil- 
lion cases, including 20.2 million equiv- 
alent cases of bulk wine, not all shipped 
into trade channels, notes Fredrikson. 

5. A weak U.S. dollar at press time 
means imports are down, especially 
from Australia and Chile. But while 
bulk wine imports were down 23% by 
volume in 2010, imports are up over 
50% from 2008 numbers. There are 25 
countries that ship at least 50,000 cases 
of wine to the U.S. 

6. While bulk wine imports are down, 
bottled wine imports continue to climb 
— by more than 7% in 2010.1 New 
Zealand, Argentina, Germany, and 
Spain led the pack in terms of per- 
centage increases, and only Australia 
showed a decrease (2%) among the top 
10 importing countries. Other countries 
increasingly want a share of the U.S. 
wine market — witness the 2011 pur- 
chase of Fetzer Vineyards by Chile’s 
Concha y Toro. 

Increasingly global, savvy, and 
younger Americans consume wine - With 
more and more Americans choosing to 
drink wine for lifestyle and health rea- 
sons, the potential to reach these mil- 
lions of consumers is irresistible. U.S. 
wine producers will face increasing 
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competition from other countries. The 
producers that survive and thrive in the 
global marketplace will do so by deter- 
mining how to appeal to the globally 
savvy American consumer. 

“The Millennial generation? offers 
the wine industry the kind of growth 
potential not seen in more than 30 
years,” noted the Wine Market Council 
in its 2009 consumer tracking study. 

1. “Many [Millennials] are well-trav- 
eled, Internet-savvy, and total network- 
ers, encouraging and sharing wine, beer, 
and cocktail favorites as never before.” 

2. Although beer remains the bever- 
age of choice for this group, accounting 
for 42% of their alcoholic beverages, 
wine captures 20% — up from 13% for 
GenXers when they were a similar age 
10 years ago,” according to Danny Brager 
(VP Group Client Director, Beverage 
Alcohol Team, The Nielsen Company). 

3. “If the usual pattern holds true for 
Millennials [of drinkers shifting from 
beer to wine and spirits as they get 
older], wine will account for 26% of all 
alcoholic beverages consumed by all 
U.S. generations by 2020, up from 24% 
today, while beer will fall from 41% to 
38%,” according to Nielsen. 

Giant wine producer Constellation 
Brands, appealing to this critical market 
segment, has introduced more “whim- 
sical” brand ideas at lower prices to 
capture this market. The company’s Rex 
Goliath brand, sporting a large rooster 
on the label and selling for less than 
$10 per bottle, is an example, which Jay 
Wright (Chief Operating Officer) says 
has “been on fire” with Millennials. 

Long-term impact of discounting and 
flash sales — The big question of whether 
pricing has taken a permanent reset 
with the recession and the shift in con- 
sumer demographics is a major concern 
among producers. 

The CEO of one large wine com- 
pany asks: “Will the value system of 
the Millennials ever permit them to 
embrace luxury/icon wines to the same 
degree as Baby Boomers did, or should 
the wineries who depend on these price 
points focus more intensely on China, 
as the French have done?” 

1. In just a few years the “flash wine 
market” grew to about $100 million in 
annual sales, fueling new wine sales 


models including WinesTilSoldOut, - 


Invino, Lotl8, Cinderella Wines, 


Groupon, Gilt Group, and ideeli. 


Tim Bucher (founder and CEO of 
Tastingroom.com, an innovative online 
marketplace that enables wine consum- 
ers to “sample before buying”), asks: 
“What is the long-term impact [of flash 
sites]? Are we educating consumers that 
the Internet is the discount channel for 
wine? Or are consumers learning they 
can buy wine online — opening up this 
channel to innovative marketers looking 
to capture consumer share of wallet?” 

2. “The high-end market was 
extremely volatile in 2010,” notes 
Christian Miller (Research Director of 
Wine Opinions, a leading wine research 
group). “Substantial numbers of high- 
frequency and high-end consumers 
are still reducing their purchases of 
over $30 wines (msrp), especially clas- 
sics such as Napa Valley Cabernet and 
Bordeaux. Yet there were strong posi- 
tive trends for wines from Oregon, 
Washington, and South America, and 
for Zinfandel, Sauvignon Blanc, and 
Pinot Noir.” 

Wine is mainstream in America — Wine 
Opinions’ in-depth analysis of wine con- 
sumption at home and on premise shows 
strong signs of the increasing incorpora- 
tion of wine into everyday life in the U.S. 

“Fully a third of all wine that high- 
frequency wine drinkers consume is on 
Monday through Thursday,” says John 
Gillespie, Founder and CEO of Wine 
Opinions. “Not only are we seeing 
more wine being enjoyed on a casual, 
everyday basis, but significant amounts 
of wine are being consumed without 
food at all, or while preparing a meal, or 
with snacks. The proportion of red wine 
consumed without food is astounding.” 


Producer consolidation 

On the back of more cautious strategies 
formulated during the economic down- 
turn to meet more conservative share- 
holder demands, as the U.S. economy 
recovers all producers will be focused on 
how to grow top and bottom lines again. 
They face decreased consumer demand 
for higher-priced wines, increased com- 
petition from bottled imports, and the 
loss of branded shelf space to large 
retailers’ private label products. 

While the large producer is ostensi- 
bly king and the small producer fights 
to survive, both segments have their 
own challenges and opportunities as 
consolidation within all three wine 
industry tiers intensifies. Increasingly, 
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large producers with greater market 
share will compete with well-posi- 
tioned small and mid-size wineries 
that have learned how to capitalize on 
brand building to capture the consum- 
er’s share of mind or have formed into 
brand groupings to capitalize on multi- 
brand distribution efficiencies. 

Large producer challenges - After 
sluggish activity during the recession, 
the pace of acquisitions is increasing 
in 2011, and the market is far more 
active now than it has been in recent 
years. Privately owned wine companies 
such as Foley Family Wines and Boisset 
Family Vineyards are increasingly buy- 
ing up standalone wine brands, and 
even the Chinese are entering the action 
with the recent purchase of Rutherford- 
based Sloan Winery. Answering to 
stockholder expectations for return on 
assets, large publicly-traded wine com- 
panies are offloading subsidiaries and 
brands that drag on investor returns: 

1. Constellation Brands sold _ its 
Australian and U.K. operations to an 
Australian private equity firm for $290 
million, shedding its value brands 
(wines that sell for $3/bottle or less). 

2. In 2011, Brown-Forman Corp. sold 
Fetzer Vineyards and a portfolio of 
other brands to Chile’s lead producer, 
Concha y Toro. 

Also in 2011, the expected demerger 
of Treasury Wine Estates from Foster's 
Group became a reality, with speculation 
that the stand-alone Treasury may in 
turn sell some of its wine brands ina fur- 
ther effort to increase shareholder value. 

LARGE PRODUCER OPPORTUNITIES: Reducing 
cost of sales through outsourced services 
- With traditional wine distributors no 
longer being paid for in-store support 
for many of the products they deliver, 
potentially hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars will stay in the hands of the pro- 
ducers or at the retail tier even after 
taking merchandising fees into account. 

One of the biggest developments in 
the last twelve months has been the 
rise of alternative distribution services, 
potentially driving improved margins 
for producers and retailers though 
logistical service providers such as 
Warren Buffet’s McLane Company* and 
Core-Mark, as well as third-party mer- 
chandisers such as Advantage Sales & 
Marketing and Daymon Worldwide Inc. 

1. Logistics companies such as McLane 
Company have improved economies of 
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scale largely through centralized ware- 
housing and vast transportation fleets, 
potentially resulting in lower costs for 
producers. Large producers that work 
directly with retailers on private and con- 
trol label brands (PL/CL) and do not need 
the in-store product management that 
traditional distributors provide are in a 
better position to take advantage of these 
non-traditional distribution channels. 

2. Alcoholic beverage merchandisers 
are helping producers manage product 
at the retail store level. Unlike tra- 
ditional distributors, these unlicensed 
third-party merchandising companies 
do not negotiate sales, are paid a flat fee 
for their services, and are more afford- 
able. Large producers that deal directly 
with stores’ category managers and do 
not need a distributor to facilitate sales 
at the retail level are able to benefit from 
these services. 

LARGE PRODUCER = OPPORTUNITIES: 
Capitalizing on technology and social 
media — Wine market leaders are using 
data to tailor products and customize 
direct marketing campaigns with cus- 


tomer information. Winning business 
models are those that allow each brand 
to maintain its separate and strong con- 
nection with customers. Developments 
in technology are increasingly facilitat- 
ing this strategy. 

While the rise of social media has pro- 
vided unique opportunities for small 
producers, large producers also are 
capitalizing on this direct route to con- 
sumers. Constellation, Diageo, Kendall 
Jackson, and Treasury Wine Estates all 
have special teams of Millennial mar- 
keters to work on digital media adver- 
tising strategies. 

One Constellation campaign includes 
a Facebook page for Arbor Mist, which 
reputedly has developed into the largest 
wine social network site. Another cam- 
paign includes a YouTube video contest 
for Constellation’s Black Box line of wines. 

Small producer challenges - 
Increasingly, smaller wineries complain 
they have no voice within the national 
distribution channels. Small and mid- 
size wineries will be hard pressed to 
survive in today’s competitive environ- 


ment, as they are unable to compete 
against large producers through. the 
current three-tier system or build alter- 
native sales channels. 

Even with DTC (direct to consumer) 
or DTT (direct to trade) opportunities, 
smaller producers still face the huge 
logistics challenges of getting their 
products to market on time, affordably, 
and with minimal wine damage. 

1. Direct to trade strategies may not 
solve the small winery distribution 
dilemma. Many believe an elimination 
of the distribution tier would help their 
businesses, but there may be no easy 
alternative, according to a 2011 sur- 
vey by Steven Rannekleiv of Rabobank. 
Retailers told Rabobank they would not 
add shelf space any time soon to make. 
way for small producers’ products sold 
outside the usual distribution channel. 

2. The legal and regulatory hurdles 
facing any concerted DTT effort are sig- 
nificant. Truman Reynolds (VP _ of third- 
party order fulfillment company Pack 
n’ Ship Direct) says: “Regulatory chal- 
lenges still dominate as we tiptoe 
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through the legalities of clearing prod- 
uct through customers in many mar- 
kets.” Pack n’ Ship Direct (www.packn- 
shipdirect.com), | Wineshipping.com, 
and Winetasting Network are three dom- 
inant third-party logistics providers ser- 
vicing the California wine industry. 

3. With Washington and Oregon cur- 
rently the only legal direct to trade 
states from out of state, huge hurdles 
must be overcome before direct to trade 
becomes a viable channel for smaller 
wineries — including how to reach and 
sell to trade customers. 

4. Margins will continue to suffer in 
a market where consumers expect deep 
discounts, and short supply is driving 
increased cost of goods. Rachel Dumas 
Rey (CEO of Compli Beverages, a lead- 
ing beverage compliance services com- 
pany) says: “I am surprised we have not 
seen more small producer consolidation 
into business models where front end 
[market muscle] and back end [econo- 
mies of scale] are leveraged more — for 
example, administrative, purchasing, 
and licensing economies.” 
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Figure 3: Under 250,000-case producers need a new distribution system to grow profitability. 
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tions, valuable brands, and winning 
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attractive to buyers. However, this 
does not make for a practical exit strat- 
egy for a majority of small and mid- 
size properties. While private equity 
remains interested, the asset-intensive 
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nature of the wine industry is not a 
top investment choice when times are 
tough, except for the rare occasion 
where family succession dynamics 
push top brands to sell, as in the recent 
sale of Seghesio Family Vineyards to 
the Crimson Wine Group.° 
SMALL PRODUCER OPPORTUNITIES: Wine 
purchasers are shifting to the digital 
world — U.S. wineries are expecting the 
DTC channel to be their fastest grow- 
ing sales channel for 2011, especially 
online sales. The savvy small producer 
is already engaged with consumers and 
learning the best ways to use social 
media, making this a key part of its 
marketing strategy. Figure 4 shows 
how social media, with its promise of 
direct conversations and meaningful 
exchanges between customers and pro- 
ducers, fits perfectly with these trends. 
Some observations about wine DTC: 
1. U.S. consumer direct wine sales — 
online, wine club, tasting room, and event 
sales — grew 12% in 2010 to $3.4 billion.° 
2. Online wine sales alone grew 38%, 
and projections for 2011 are even higher. 


3. Many expect online sales to speed 
up, doubling by 2012 to a $500 to $600 
million channel (depending on the rate 
of growth of flash sales as the economy 
improves).!0 

4. Big upside with focused resources: 
Online sales are constrained by inad- 
equate strategy, resource commitment, 
and tools/platforms. “Only 25 to 30 U.S. 
wineries have a full-time dedicated 
ecommerce staff person,” says Paul 
Mabray (founder and CEO of Vintank, 
the leading wine industry digital mar- 
keting think tank). Most ecommerce 
staff are still wearing multiple hats 
(wine club, tasting room, ecommerce). 

5. Flash sales grew to become a $100 
million digital retail channel. Since 
many of these transactions are accom- 
plished through the three-tier system, 
producers do not always benefit from a 
direct sale margin. 

6. 13 to 14 million conversations were 
about wine online in 2010 — predicted 
to grow to 20 million by 2012. “This 
provides wineries with intelligence and 
visibility to mass consumers and means 


Business is risky enough, 
why take unnecessary 
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60% of core wine drinkers and 40% 
of marginal drinkers use the Internet 
to get information about wine. 


© 38% of core wine drinkers 


Wine Opinions’ use social media to discuss wine. 


2011 Consumer 
Trends Report 
shows that wine 
consumers 
increasingly tune 
in to their favorite 
passion through 
social media. 


e 45% who use Twitter “follow 
wine people” on Twitter. 


© 46% Tweet family or 
friends about wine. 


¢ 41% are Smart Phone 
users. Among these Smart 
Phone users 39% use wine/ 
food/restaurant applications. 


Figure 4 - Wine consumers are heavily 
engaged through social media. 


to sell product,” adds Paul Mabray. 

7. Consumers are increasingly enam- 
ored of artisan, handcrafted products 
in a world of mass production.? Wine 
consumers are engaging with produc- 
ers directly in the tasting room and 
through social media channels, or indi- 
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rectly through shopping for wine online 
or at a bricks and mortar store. 

Consumers are heavily engaged 
through social media - Both small and 
large wine companies are now engag- 
ing with consumers. Social media is 
no longer just the turf of founder-run 
smaller artisan businesses. This is both 
an opportunity and a competitive chal- 
lenge for small producers. 

“Social CRM (customer relationship 
management) is a critical tool that win- 
ery marketing and PR departments 
need to effectively leverage and convert 
into online sales,” says Paul Mabray. 
Over the next two years, we will see 
maturing industry skills and platforms, 
enabling these social connections to 
convert to commerce. 

SMALL PRODUCER OpporTUNITIEs: Retailers 
are positioning uniquely with consumers 
- On- and off-premise retail physical 
and Internet outlets (see Retail con- 
solidation, below) are blurring the lines 
between winery tasting rooms and 
sampling at home and in stores. 

1. Sample sizes or tastes of differ- 
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ent wines (www.lastingRoom.com), 
beers, spirits, and sakes are being 
offered online and in wine bars, stores, 
restaurants, and hotel lounges. Small 
producers who participate are build- 
ing customers faster and more afford- 
ably by getting more people to sample 
their products, telling their unique 
story through more outlets and offer- 
ing educational experiences that build 
meaningful memories and more loyal 
brand ambassadors. 

2. Wineries are seeing a surge in local 
and regional restaurant chains cater- 
ing to consumers’ heightened drive for 
taste adventures. Top restaurants have 
become much more creative with their 
beverage programs, inviting distilleries 
and wineries around the world to give 
customers more choices than ever before. 

3. Specialized retail grocers offering 
ethnic foods or local artisanal products 
are faring well even in the aftermath of 
the economic downturn. Small produc- 
ers who might otherwise get lost in the 
mass of products at mainstream super- 
markets now have more opportunities 


to hand-sell through specialized retail 
outlets where customers are more likely 
to expect to pay for quality. 

There is no question the big will get 
bigger. But small, highly specialized 
wineries can survive and even thrive 
through quality product, untraditional 
trade channels, and niche marketing. 


Distributor consolidation 

Though distributors have increasing 
clout, economics are changing the dis- 
tributor powerbase, and new distribu- 
tor solutions may change traditional 
models. In late 2010, Wine & Spirits 
Daily speculated that Buffett’s McLane 
entry into the alcoholic beverage dis- 
tribution business meant more mergers 
and acquisitions, as distributors seek 
improved efficiencies in a changing 
marketplace. Since that article was writ- 
ten, more distributor consolidation has 
indeed occurred.!9 

As the legal battles over maintain- 
ing the three-tier system demonstrate, 
distributors worry about maintaining 
their protectionist system. Their con- 
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tinuing efforts to strengthen legislation 
already favorable to their tier point to 
their discomfort with the economic and 
social forces that question the value of 
the current system. Big forces of change 
at this tier include: 

1. Increasingly, distributors are express- 
ing concern over the rise of big retailers.!! 

2. A growing market share of private 
and control label products (PL/CL) is 
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driving much lower distributor mar- 
gins, with distributors acting essentially 
as delivery services for PL/CL.? Experts 
estimate PL/CL has grown from 22% 
to comprise 30% of the market today;? 
other large producers speculate PL/CL 
represents up to 40% of total wine sold 
on the U.S. market. 

3. We noted back in 2005 that by 
2015, large retailers would increasingly 
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work directly with large producers on 
pricing, marketing, and merchandising, 
with distributors no longer getting paid 
for these services — moving potentially 
$1 to $22 billion in income to the pro- 
ducer or retailer side of the ledger. 

DisTRIBUTOR CHALLENGES/OPPORTUNITIES: 
Economics are transforming the power- 
base in the middle tier — With new logis- 
tics providers ready to step in and offer 
delivery services at lower (often fixed) 
cost and greater efficiency, and with 
third-party merchandisers dedicated to 
providing producers with in-store dis- 
play and related services, where does 
this leave the middle tier? 

1. Margin squeeze is one result. Some 
distributor margins are starting to resem- 
ble those of spirits distribution margins 
(18% to 20%), and the PL/CL dynamic 
may be pushing these margins much 
lower. The modern wholesaler is measur- 
ing productivity by margin contribution 
and less by case volume. The prolifera- 
tion of PL/CL may in fact re-incentivize 
wholesalers to pursue more branded 
products with higher margins, such as 
brands in the under 250,000 case range. 

2. Some speculate that beer distribu- 
tors — traditionally used to lower mar- 
gins — may step into this changing 
landscape, where unrealistically high 
fixed distributor margins (25% to 35%) 
are no longer the norm. 

3. We foresee a new generation of 
smaller regional and specialty whole- 
salers emerging to serve small to mid- 
size producers. These niche product 
specialists, often veterans of large dis- 
tributor organizations with specialized 
product knowledge, will market to on- 
premise and specialty retail chains, and 
independents. Their challenge is build- 
ing a strong enough balance sheet to 
afford inventory and pay suppliers. 

The recent TTB approval of bailment 
warehouses? (essentially consignment 
facilities where suppliers continue to own 
their own inventory until orders arrive, at 
which time inventory is transferred to the 
wholesaler) may strengthen this channel 
further in the near to mid-term future. 

Distributors are still a powerful 
group responsible for selling more than 
300 million cases of wine in 2010, and 
federal and state laws still protect their 
power base. 


Retail consolidation 
“The growing pace of retail consolida- 
tion in the U.S. may be the most signifi- 
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cant dynamic over the next 24 months,” 
says Danny Brager (VP Group Client 
Director, Beverage Alcohol Team, The 
Nielsen Company). Large retailers are 
growing larger, in part spurred by PL/ 
CL products. The rise of the large billion- 
dollar retailer is of increasing importance 
to consumer choice and is changing the 
relationships among the three tiers. 

One example of the giant retailer 
trend is Total Wine & More, the larg- 
est privately owned, multiple-state 
alcoholic beverage retailer in the U.S. 
Co-owner David Trone predicts that 
2011 revenues (chain-wide) will be 
more than $1 billion. Private label is an 
important part of Total Wine’s business, 
although the company has declined 
directly to give numbers. 

RETAIL Opportunity: National retail 
chains see significant growth through 
Millennials - Successful large-scale 
retailers are capitalizing on current 
trends and opportunities by catering 
to the choices, experiences, value, and 
convenience customers now expect, 
and tailoring products and marketing 
efforts toward Millennials. 

“We are targeting Millennials because 
they like convenience and to try new 
products,” says Jesus Delgado-Jenkins 
(7-Eleven’s Senior VP — Merchandising 
and Logistics). 

A November 2009 Symphony/ 
IRI Group report, “Winning with 
Millennial Women Shoppers,” assesses 
Millennial psychographics: 

1. Millennials are eight times more 
likely to relocate than Baby Boomers in 
the next few years, mostly to emerging 
cities in the Southeast, Southwest, and 
the Rockies. 

2. Demographic shifts, especially 
among Millennials moving from north 
to south, favor the large chains. They 
expect the level of service and variety of 
products they experienced in one state 
to be available in another. 

3. Millennials tend to shop less and 
spend more when they do shop, prefer 
big box stores, and are believers in pri- 
vate labels. 

4. 70% of those surveyed in a 
Symphony/IRI Group report think store 
brands represent high quality. 

RETAIL OpportuNity: Retail players find 
creative ways to engage customers — 
Some U.S. airports now allow liquor to 
be sold around the clock. A few provide 
tastings at terminal locations. Upscale 
locations at airports where passengers 


can drink while waiting for flights are 
on the rise. Vino Volo was launched in 
September 2005, bringing high-quality 
wine and food to airports. “Vino Volo 
has grown rapidly,” says CEO Doug 
Tomlinson, “with 17 stores in operation 
by Spring 2011 with plans to grow to 50 
stores within the next three years.” 
RETAIL Opportunity: Wine bars are the 
coffee bars of the 21st century - Wine 
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and beer bars at grocery stores and cof- 
fee shops may become the wave of the 
future.® The retail wine industry is tak- 
ing advantage of the same trends that 
are hitting beer and tea. Whole Foods is 
experimenting with this concept in some 
stores and, if successful, will roll it out 
on a wider scale. Starbucks may begin 
serving regional wine and beer in at 
least some of its 16,000 stores around the 
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1. Win share of mind by develop- 
ing strategic marketing and sales 
programs. 

¢ Target the growing casual, everyday wine 
drinker, and consumers having wine without food, 
while preparing a meal, or with snacks. 

© Develop unique digital media advertising strata- 
gies: Experiment every week with affordable 
Facebook and YouTube tactics. Track results. 

e Understand how new integrated, cross channel, 
go-to-market strategies will drive consumer 
awareness and sales. (See PWVJ, Summer 2011: 
Winning consumer share of mind.) 

© Populate the Internet with information and 
stories about your wine brand — more than half of 
all U.S. wine drinkers are on Facebook, and 25% 
also use MySpace, YouTube, and Twitter. 


2. Differentiate or die! 

© Carve out a niche to maintain a separate and 
strong brand connection with customers. 

e Find niche retailers, such as wine bars, where 
consumers can sample your wines and hear your 
story. 

¢ Initiate direct conversations and meaningful 
exchanges between customers and your company 
through social media and other tools. Think 
conversations, not sales pitches. 


3. Grow online sales by converting 
social conversation to social com- 
merce (sales). 

¢ Develop an integrated sales and marketing 
strategy, and detailed plan. 

© Dedicate experienced staff full-time to the ecom- 
merce channel. 

¢ Invest in the platform: Use data and CRM tools 
to tailor products and customize direct marketing 
campaigns with customer information. 

e Connect website information to travel and blog- 
ging (biggest digital categories). 

¢ Make website information and technology 
work with mobile applications (50% of Internet 
conversations). 


4. Tailor new products through non- 
traditional retail channels. 

¢ Sell sample sizes or tastes of different wines 
online (www.TastingRoom.com), in wine bars, 


Figure 5: Next 24 MONTHS — Seven winning strategies 
to leverage trends and overcome hurdles 
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stores, restaurants, and in hotel lounges. 

© Develop local and regional restaurant chain 
relationships, with venues catering to consumers’ 
more adventurous tastes. 

© Focus on specialized retail grocers with a niche 
offering, such as ethnic foods or local artisanal 
products, where customers are more likely to 
expect to pay for quality. 


5. Service retailers better: they want 
to sell a lot of wine, too. 

© Teach retailers about your business: Share goals, 
strategies, and tactics, and do a better job of mak- 
ing recommendations suit those goals. 

¢ Show objectivity: Put the category first, and have 
a professional sales process focus on the customer 
rather than your portfolio. 

© Deliver insights/answer the question “So what?” 
If you have data, explain why it is useful. 

© Share post-program analysis — help retailers 
learn what went well and what did not. 

© Make every seller a fan of your wine. 

¢ Keep products streamlined to avoid sales staff 
retraining. 

e Find your segment, establish your message, and 
educate about how you distinguish your brand. 


6. Assess alternative distribution 
services, third party merchandisers, 
and regional wholesalers. 

¢ Experiment with alternative distribution strate- 
gies that are better aligned with target markets, or 
provide more control over margins and pricing. 

© Find ways to collaborate with distributors or 
brokers who are more aligned with your goals. 

¢ Build a meaningful distributor relationship 
through innovative brand building, partnering, or 
acquisition strategies. 


7. Manage and control supply 
sources and costs more tightly. 

© Consolidate back office support, especially 
mixed, decentralized vineyard and wine opera- 
tions. 

e If market demand is there, secure growth financ- 
ing or capital to support growth strategies. 

© Negociant brands: Secure access to the right 
balance of supply sources through acquisition or 
strategic partnering. 
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world if the idea meets with customers’ 
approval in the company’s Seattle home 
base, where the concept is being tested. 

Wine bar concepts in general are 
exploding around the country, with 
multiple bottle lists, themes, and many 
wines by-the-glass (50 to 100 offerings 
are common). 

Online retailers, despite legal issues 
that vary from state to state, continue to 
grow. Leveraging more than 10 million 
online viewers who tune in to their TV 
programs, the Food Network launched 
an online wine club in July and could 
soon become the largest online retailer 
in the world. 


U.S. market liberalization 

The influence of the retail tier on wine 
market liberalization is significant. This 
tier has 90% of wine inventories and is 
energizing an increasing wine-savvy 
customer base — including a grow- 
ing number of Millennials. Increasing 
consumer demand — for variety, con- 
venience, value, personal experience, 
and communication — is distinctly at 


odds with three-tier alcohol beverage 
distribution. How the law evolves to 
reflect this rapidly transforming mar- 
ketplace will, in part, determine the 
pace at which the wine industry itself 
can change to meet consumer demand. 

We are halfway to 2015. What effect 
has the U.S. Supreme Court Granholm 
decision had? 

Two steps forward, one step back - 
Litigation and legislation continue to 
shape this dynamic. 

1. The CARE Act, intended to legisla- 
tively reverse the Granholm decision, is a 
sign of the desperation of the wholesale 
tier attempting to hold the line against 
modernization of the industry. Backed 
by the Wine & Spirits Wholesalers of 
America and National Beer Wholesalers 
Association and roundly condemned as 
cynical and unnecessary by every U.S. 
producer-organization in wine, spirits, 
and beer, the CARE Act has yet to find a 
Senate sponsor in spite of a record level 
of political spending by distributors 
hoping to influence politicians.!” 

We predict the CARE Act will fail, 


Boutes barrels are unique barrels with 
a distinct character, from 125 to 600 
liters, and big vats and fermenters up 
to 75 hectoliters. 

We control and manage all the 


and that failure will accomplish exactly 
the opposite of what was intended by its 
authors. It will show the American con- 
sumer the inability of current delivery 
systems to provide the products they 
want when they want them. 

2. The retail tier lost its effort to 
apply the Commerce Clause principles 
of Granholm to interstate shipping by 
retailers when the Supreme Court 
declined to hear the Wine Country 
Gift Baskets case!? in March 2011. The 
Supreme Court’s denial of cert leaves 
retail-based wine clubs, flash market- 
ing sites, marketplace sellers, specialty 
wine clubs, and auction houses and 
specialty stores holding older vintages 
and rare wines vulnerable to state laws 
challenging their right to ship wine 
directly to consumers. 

3. Consumer refusal to accept the 
restrictions of the three-tier system 
is confounding regulators across the 
country, whose only recourse is to 
arrest their own consumers for unlaw- 
ful importation of alcoholic beverages, 
something they are loath to do. 
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The loss of the retail case served to 
drive more commerce underground. 
Some determined collectors are using 
every tool at their disposal to obtain 
wine they want regardless of where 
they live, and others are purchasing 
their wine in the state of the merchant 
and importing it themselves. 

We expect the ultimate winner will 


be the consumer, and breakthroughs 
within the next two years will include 
development of legally compliant ship- 
ment systems, using new technology to 
decipher the complexities of the three- 
tier system and 50 different state laws. 
Consumer demand justifies the cost of 
system development. 

4. Retailers are using their clout 
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with consumers to fight back. Battles 
over selling wine in grocery stores are 
raging in New York, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and fights over retail license 
limits have been placed on the ballot in 
Massachusetts and are the subject of 
legislative hearings in New Jersey. 

New tactic: the initiative process — 
First with court battles29 and in 2010 
with its failed Initiative-1100, big-box 
retailer Costco has attempted to over- 
turn laws in Washington state that 
uphold restrictive alcohol regulations. 
In 2011, Costco introduced another 
measure, Initiative-1183. Potentially less 
objectionable to anti-alcohol forces, the 
new measure would allow quantity 
discounts and central warehousing for 
wine and spirits (although not for beer), 
and privatizing liquor sales in this cur- 
rently control state. 

Will Initiative-1183 be successful? In 
2011, Costco is NOT being opposed by 
a competing initiative, as was the case 
with Initiative-1100, but rather by a 
combination of wholesaler, public entity 
unions, and anti-alcohol forces who 
have, thus far, not stepped in with any- 
where near the funding opposition that 
Initiative-1100 faced. 

If Costco wins, this may establish the 
initiative process as the tool of choice 
to change laws and reform systems, in 
spite of entrenched (and immovable) 
political interests in state houses all over 
the U.S., where wholesalers have their 
power base.?! 


Winning strategies and 
actionable insights 

Over the next 24 months, all three 
tiers need new strategies to stay ahead 
of a growing number of traditional and 
non-traditional competitors, and win 
consumer share of mind. Figure 5 illus- 
trates how small and large producers 
can use winning strategies to leverage 
trends and overcome hurdles. a 
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wholesalers have contributed more than $58 million to state political 
campaigns, and spent countless millions in lobbying efforts at the 
state level. [SWRA Report] 
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Distinguishing trademark 
from your geography 


How recognition of geographical areas of viticultural 
significance affects U.S. trademark registrations for wine 


Susan J. Latham, Esq., LL.M. (IP), 
Feldman Gale, PA, Miami, FL/Los Angeles, CA 


hether you are a wine producer 

or wine enthusiast, you are 

likely familiar with the word 

“terroir” — a French word that 
literally translates to “soil” or “ground” 
but, instead, has come to represent all 
of the environmental and even social 
characteristics of a place. As a professor 
of geography and wine enthusiast has 
stated, the term terroir “tells us that place 
matters” and, to many, reflects “what it 
means to taste geography.”! 

Thus, not surprisingly, wine consum- 
ers often pay tribute to terroir in their 
selection and consumption of wine. 
However, if you are in the wine busi- 
ness, you should also be aware of the 
legal tributes to terroir that significantly 
impact your right to claim trademark 
protection in the United States — or, 
if so inclined, to oppose a trademark 
claim of another. 

Trademarks are especially useful 
tools of communication with consum- 
ers when there are similar products 
marketed by several producers within 
an industry. When properly established 
and maintained, a trademark is an 
indicator to consumers of the exclusive 
source of a product. 

For example, when shopping for 
chocolate, consumers may look for 
the “Godiva” trademark to distin- 
guish the product (and its particular 
qualities) that they want to purchase 
from chocolate made by some other 
chocolate maker. However, .consum- 
ers do not need to know the specific 
identity of who actually manufac- 
tures Godiva chocolate; they simply 
need to understand that “Godiva” 


chocolate is produced by someone 
other than the makers of competing 
brands such as “Ghirardelli,” “Dove,” 
or Lindt.” 

The term “source/” when used in 
the trademark context, means the pro- 
ducer of the product, not the location 
where it came from. 

Trademark law recognizes the real- 
ity that many different producers can 
establish themselves within the same 
geographic area and make similar 
products; therefore, establishing an 
exclusive identity among consumers is 
tricky if you wish to use a geographic 
name as a trademark. 

Both the cost of obtaining a registra- 
tion and the amount of time that will 
transpire from the date of application 
to the date the registration certificate 
actually issues (if at all) will be expo- 
nentially greater if your trademark is 
comprised of a geographic name. 

While in some situations, it may be 
possible to blend terroir into your trade- 
mark, it is not advisable. Instead, in the 
interest of cost, efficiency, and creating 
a strong, defensible brand, it is advis- 
able that, as a winemaker, you become 
aware of and consider the following 
legal tributes to terroir when selecting a 
trademark for your wine. 


Legal tributes to terroir 

Legal tributes to terroir have come 
in the form of recognition by the U.S. 
government of names that are geo- 
graphically significant to the wine 
industry in either the U.S. or in for- 
eign countries with whom we trade. 
On March 10, 2006, the U.S. signed 
an agreement with the European 
Community on trade in wine. In that 
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agreement, the U.S. agreed that a list 
of certain names (contained within 
“Annex IV”), which specify European 
areas and qualities of viticultural sig- 
nificance, may only be used in con- 
junction with wines actually of the 
origin indicated by that name. 

Reciprocally, the European 
Community agreed that the names 
listed in Annex V designating U.S. 
areas of viticultural significance, as 
well as the names of states and coun- 
ties within the U.S., may only be used 
in conjunction with wines originating 
from the geographical area indicated 
by that name. 

Annex IV is neither a short nor 
obvious list, as it is 50 pages in length 
and contains such names as Sachsen, 
Pfalz, Baden, Ermitage, Orléans, 
Quincy, Atina, Boca, Umbria, Alella, 
Arribes, La Palma, and Terra Alta.2 

In addition to the agreement to 
protect European Community names 
of viticultural significance, the U.S. 
has also recognized names of viticul- 
tural significance within many non- 
European countries. For example, 
the U.S. recognizes approximately 80 
geographic areas within Chile that 
hold viticultural significance (such as 
Claro Valley, Linares, Pirque, Rengo, 
and Talagante).3 

Of course, the U.S. government has 
also recognized many geographical 
names of viticultural significance 
within the U.S.. As of August 2010, 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
through its Alcohol and Tobacco 
Trade and Tax Bureau (TTB), has 
approved and designated approxi- 
mately 198 American viticultural 
areas (AVAs),4 including Alexander 
Valley, Calistoga, Edna Valley, Fair 
Play, High Valley, Wahluke Slope, 
Wild Horse Valley, Willow Creek, and 
Yadkin Valley.® 

Before selecting a new trademark 


_ for your winery or vineyard, it would 


be prudent to scan these various lists 
of geographically significant names 
to ensure that the name you intend 
to adopt as an exclusive indicator of 
your wine product is not on any list. 
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Moreover, if you have an existing 
trademark registration for wine, it is 
wise to understand how the names 
on, or any added to, these lists could 
affect your registered rights. 

Moreover, if you produce wine in 
any of the listed areas, you should 
understand the means by which you, 
or your local wine producers’ associa- 
tion (if any), may address attempts by 
others to claim exclusive rights in the 
name of that area. 

Trademark law, geography, and 
their impact on the ability to regis- 
ter and establish exclusive rights in 
a trademark — If you are a wine 
producer, you know that a person 
cannot bottle wine before the TTB 
has approved your label, which must 
include your brand name. 

Pursuant to the regulations that 
implement the FAAA, no person may 
bottle or pack wine — or remove wine 
from the facility where it is bottled or 
packed — unless the TTB has issued 
an approved COLA for that wine. (27 


appearance of things, but their inward significance. 


els are works of a 


C.F.R. §4.50.) A brand name is among 
the information that the TTB requires 
to appear on the label affixed to wine. 
(27 C.F.R. §4.32.) 

Thus, you might wonder why 
you cannot simply rely on the TTB’s 
Certificate of Label Approval (COLA) to 
demonstrate your rights in your brand. 

In other words, if the TTB approves 
your use of a geographic term as or 
within your brand name, why isn’t 
that sufficient to establish your exclu- 
sive rights in that name? The answer 
lies in the different purposes of the 
Federal Alcohol Administration Act 
(FAAA) and the Lanham Act. 

The FAAA, 27 U.S.C. §201, ef seq., 
enacted shortly after the end of 
Prohibition and ratification of the 
Twenty-first Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, sets forth the federal 
rules that govern production, dis- 
tribution, importation, labeling, and 
advertising of alcohol. 

Many FAAA rules aim to prevent 
deception of consumers through 


The aim of art is to represent not the outward 
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afted with expertise and perfection to honor wine. 


itessence to create your masterpiece. 


misrepresentations on labels and in 
advertising, and demand that con- 
sumers be provided with adequate 
information as to the identity and 
quality of the product and its manu- 
facturer, bottler, or importer.® 

Nevertheless, the TTB has taken 
the position that trademark rights are 
“matters of private dispute.”” 

Respectfully, the TTB was only par- 
tially correct. Enforcement of trade- 
mark rights are indeed matters of 
private dispute. However, it is well- 
established that — similar to the 
FAAA — the provision of trademark 
rights to the sellers of goods or ser- 
vices has, at its core, a public purpose. 
In essence, that public purpose is to 
prevent confusion among consum- 
ers as to the source (producer) of 
the particular goods or services they 
are seeking to purchase versus that 
of similar goods or services being 
offered for sale by others.® 

The Lanham Act, 15 U.S.C. §1051, et. 
seq., directly promotes that public pur- 
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pose and sets forth the federal rules 
that govern trademark rights. Under 
the Lanham Act, the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office (“USPTO”) main- 
tains a principal register of the trade- 
mark registrations it issues.” 

A certificate of registration showing 
that the USPTO has registered one’s 
trademark upon the principal regis- 
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ter constitutes admissible evidence 
of the validity of: that trademark (or 
“mark”); registration of that mark; the 
owner’s ownership of that mark; and 
of the owner’s exclusive right to use 
that registered mark within U.S. com- 
merce on the goods or services speci- 
fied in the certificate. 

However, the prospect of obtaining 
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a registration of your mark upon the 
principal register can never be con- 
sidered a foregone conclusion, which 
is why it would be wise to engage 
an attorney who regularly practices 
trademark law to assist you in the 
selection and registration process. 

Indeed, getting a trademark attor- 
ney involved during the selection 
process — before you have commit- 
ted to any particular trademark — is 
a good way to prevent wasting money 
on designing and printing labels and 
advertising containing a mark that 
is vulnerable to being rejected by 
the USPTO for reasons such as being 
already in use by someone else within 
the industry or being geographic in 
nature, among others. 

The Lanham Act sets forth sev- 
eral rules as to what types of marks 
may be refused registration. Notably, 
geography plays a significant role 
among those rules — including the 
particular geography important to 
the wine trade. 

For example, the Lanham Act allows 
the USPTO to refuse to registermea 
mark that consists of or comprises a 
geographical indication that, when 
used on or in connection with wines 
or spirits, identifies a place other than 
the origin of the wines or spirits and was 
first used by the applicant in connec- 
tion with wines or spirits on or after 
January 1, 1996. 

Effectively, this creates a “grand- 
father” clause for use that began prior 
to January 1, 1996. However, even 
if used prior to January 1, 1996, the 
USPTO may still refuse to register 
it under the deceptiveness prong of 
Section 2(a).10 

Similarly, the USPTO may refuse to 
register a mark that, when used on 
or in connection with the applicant’s 
goods, is primarily geographically 
deceptively misdescriptive of them.!! 

If a final refusal is issued on either 
of these grounds, it is absolute and 
means that the applicant will not 
obtain a certificate of registration and 
cannot exclude others from using 
the name. 

Nevertheless, the initial refusal is 
not a “final” refusal, and you (or 
your attorney) will have an oppor- 
tunity to submit a written argument 
in an attempt to overcome the initial 
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refusal and, hopefully, prevent it from 
becoming final.!2 

On the other hand, the USPTO may 
also refuse to register a mark that con- 
sists of or comprises a geographical 
indication when it is used on or in con- 
nection with goods that do originate 
from the indicated geographical place.!8 

However, a final refusal on this 
basis may not be absolute and reg- 
istration may still be possible if the 
applicant can show that the mark has 
become a distinctive indicator of his 
particular goods among consumers 
(has achieved “acquired distinctive- 
ness” or “secondary meaning”). 

This is not an easy accomplish- 
ment because, under the Lanham Act, 
prima facie evidence that the mark 
has become distinctive of the appli- 
cant’s goods should consist of proof 
that the applicant enjoyed substan- 
tially exclusive and continuous use of 
the mark — as a mark — in commerce 
for the five year period before the 
date on which the applicant makes 
the claim of distinctiveness. Id.!4 

Moreover, if a local governing body 
or wine producers’ association of an 
AVA (which itself does not produce 
wine) wishes to register the name of 
its AVA as a “certification” mark, the 
Lanham Act provides that possibil- 
ity for any persons, nations, states, 
municipalities, or the like, who exer- 
cise legitimate control over the use of 
the mark they seek to register.!5 

The term “certification mark” gen- 
erally refers to a mark that its owner 
permits another person to use in com- 
merce to certify regional or other ori- 
gin, material, mode of manufacture, 
quality, accuracy, or other character- 
istics of such person’s goods.!¢ 

Underscoring the importance of 
exercising care in the selection and 
registration of your trademark is the 
fact that, in addition to providing rules 
under which the USPTO can refuse to 
register certain marks, the Lanham 
Act also provides rules under which 
the USPTO can cancel certificates of 
registration that it has already issued. 

Indeed, the USPTO may cancel a 
registration on any of the grounds by 
which it could have refused to regis- 
ter it initially, if it receives — within 
five years of the registration date — a 
petition from a person who believes 


that he is being, or will be, damaged 
by the registration.!” 

Furthermore, the USPTO may can- 
cel a registration at any time if it 
is shown that the mark has been 
abandoned, has become generic, is 
functional (a term of art in the field 
of trademark law), or that the regis- 
tration was obtained fraudulently or 
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contrary to certain sections of the Act. 

This latter type of petition may be 
filed by either a person who believes 
he is or will be damaged by the reg- 
istration or by the Federal Trade 
Commission (“FTC”) which cooperates 
with the TTB towards preventing con- 
sumer deception through the advertis- 
ing of wine.!8 However, although the 
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TTB and FTC have cross-jurisdictional 
authority in the area of alcohol adver- 
tising, the likelihood of the FTC filing a 
petition for cancellation is slim because 
its last attempt to do so was in 1978 and 
from 1980 thru 1996 Congress refused 
to allow the FTC to use its funding to 
seek cancellation of trademarks on the 
ground of genericness.!? 


Real World examples 

The potential for how these trade- 
mark rules, and recognition of the 
many national and foreign viticul- 
tural areas, could impact your trade- 
mark or your competitors’ trademarks 
can be shown by discussing some real 
world matters. 

At one extreme, there are some 
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who seem to have had the potential 
for inherently distinctive trademarks 
but buried that potential and dis- 
claimed their exclusivity along with 
the geographic portions of their mark. 
One such example is the registra- 
tion for the verbose word and design 
mark “Two Barrel Syrah Merlot 2002 
Alexander Valley Vineyards.” 

There, the registrant disclaimed all 
of the words, leaving the drawing 
as the only non-disclaimed element. 
However, had the registrant simply 
sought to register (and not disclaim) 
“Two Barrel,” either alone or in com- 
bination with the drawing, it likely 
would have had a much stronger and, 
thus, more protectable mark. 

Moreover, in registering the mark 
as it did, the registrant narrowly 
tied its trademark to the particular 
2002 vintage and the Syrah-Merlot 
blend. Had it simply registered “Two 
Barrel,” its registered and exclusive 
rights would undoubtedly extend to 
any following vintage and wine vari- 
ety — or appellation of origin for 
that matter. In other words, a winery 
should not attempt to include all of 
the same information from its COLA 
in its trademark. 

At the other extreme, there are 
winemakers that have registered only 
the AVA name as their trademark 
and, thus, their exclusive designa- 
tion of source. For example, there is 
the “High Valley” mark, which is 
solely comprised of the name of the 
AVA in which the registrant operates 
(the 14,000 acre High Valley AVA in 
Lake County, CA). The trademark was 
originally registered in September 
2003 by Jerry Brassfield (founder of 
the Brassfield Estate Winery). 

At about the same time as the 
USPTO was preparing to grant the 
registration for the “High Valley” 
mark, the Brassfield Estate Winery 
submitted the petition to the TTB 
that led to establishment of the High 
Valley AVA on August 1, 2005. 

The “High Valley” trademark 
has since been transferred to Jerry 
Brassfield’s nephew, Dustin Brassfield, 
who founded High Valley Vineyard 
and released his first bottles of wine 
for sale in June 2004. That trade- 
mark has now reached what is called 
“incontestable” status, which signif- 
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icantly limits the defenses against 
such a mark. 

However, that trademark might 
never have come to be if the trademark 
examiner had required a disclaimer 
of the geographic term, as examin- 
ers often do. This is because the dis- 
claimer would have encompassed the 
entire mark and, thereby, made the 
mark unregistrable given that, after 
the disclaimer, there would be noth- 
ing left to serve as a distinctive indi- 
cator of source.29 Nevertheless, the 
mark (and the exclusive rights con- 
nected thereto) stands and remains 
a bit of a hurdle to other wineries 
in High Valley who may try to gain 
consumer attention via reference to 
the AVA. 

Like this “High Valley” example, 
other real world situations also dem- 
onstrate why it may be wise for your 
local wine producers’ association to 
protect the AVA name through the 
filing of a certification mark, which 
would enable any winery that meets 
the standards to use the certification 
mark while preventing others from 
registering the AVA name as their 
exclusive trademark for wine. 

For example, in April 2001, the 
U.S. government established the 
“Fair Play” AVA in California.2! On 
September 8, 2009, Bernard Fontannaz 
from South Africa applied for a trade- 
mark registration for “Fair Play” on 
“alcoholic beverages except beer.” 
Undoubtedly, wine is included within 
the alcoholic beverages category. 

However, it appears that neither 
Fontannaz nor the USPTO trademark 
examiner recognized the geographic 
significance of this mark, especially 
for the goods on which Fontannaz 
wished to use it. As a result, the 
USPTO passed the application onto 
the publication stage, whereby 
the application is published in the 
USPTO’s official gazette and mem- 
bers of the public have a limited 
period of time (typically 30 days) to 
file an opposition to the application. 
Recently, because no one opposed 
the application, the USPTO issued a 
notice that Fontannaz’s “Fair Play” 
mark will be allowed registration. 

Had the trademark examiner been 
familiar with the geographic areas of 
viticultural significance or referred to 


the TTB’s list of AVAs,° she likely 
would have issued a refusal to reg- 
ister the mark because, either: 1) it is 
comprised of a geographical indication 
that, when used on wines or spirits, 
identifies a place other than their ori- 
gin and was first used by the appli- 
cant on or after January 1, 1996, if the 
goods originate from South Africa and 
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not from the Fair Play AVA;!0 2) it is 
primarily geographically deceptively 
misdescriptive if the goods originate 
from South Africa; or 3) it is primar- 
ily geographically descriptive of the 
goods if the goods do actually origi- 
nate from the Fair Play AVA.?2 
Although the third basis for refusal 
is not always absolute, here it would 
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have been because the applicant had 
not yet used the mark in U.S. com- 
merce. The applicant filed its applica- 
tion on an “intent-to-use” basis under 
Lanham Act Section 1B, which means 
that the applicant had not yet begun 
using the trademark in U.S. com- 
merce at the time of application. Thus, 
it would have been impossible to 
overcome the primarily geographic 
refusal by showing acquired distinc- 
tiveness.!4 
Likewise, Fontannaz would not 
have been able to avoid the refusal for 
use of a geographic term on wines and 
spirits on or after January 1, 1996.10 
On the other hand, the applicant 
may have been able to argue that 
the primary significance of the term 
“Fair Play” is not geographic — and 
that would have been a promising 
argument. However, because one of 
the requirements for establishing an 
AVA is the provision of evidence that 
the name is locally and/or nationally 
known as referring to the geographic 
area, and because the name has been 
publicly listed as an AVA since approx- 
imately April 27, 2001, that argument 
might have failed even if made. 
Consequently, because trademark 
examiners are human and, thus, not 
infallible, it is up to participants in the 
industry with an interest in maintain- 
ing the significance of their AVA to 
monitor the USPTO’s official gazette or 
make regular searches of the USPTO 
database (or engage their attorneys to 
do so). This will ensure that others are 
not trying to obtain exclusive rights 
in a mark that may cause confusion 
among consumers shopping for wine 
by terroir (for wine produced in the 
AVA) rather than by trademark. 
Alternatively, if there is an asso- 
ciation that represents the inter- 
ests of the wine producers in the 
AVA — such as the Fair Play Winery 
Association whose petition led to the 
establishment of the Fair Play AVA 
in 2001 — it could, and likely should, 
apply to the USPTO for a certification 
mark reflecting the name of the AVA 
to prevent trademark examiners from 
overlooking the geographical signifi- 
cance of names like “Fair Play.” 
Many foreign entities have regis- 
tered certification marks to protect 
the geographic significance of their 
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specific appellations of origin. For 
example, in 1996, a German organi- 
zation registered “Sachsen” with the 
USPTO as a certification mark. 

However, in the U.S., few AVAs 
have sought the protection of a certi- 
fication mark. One of the few excep- 
tions is the Lodi AVA in California. 
In January 2010, the Lodi Winegrape 
Commission obtained a registration 
for its certification mark “Lodi Rules” 
to designate wines that both emanate 
from the Lodi AVA and use grapes 
that are grown using sustainable 
farming practices. 

Similarly, in January 2011, the Napa 
Valley Vintners Association applied 
to register its certification mark of 
“Napa Valley” to designate wines that 
are derived from grapes grown in 
the Napa Valley AVA and are labeled 
and advertised in compliance with 
U.S. and California laws for the Napa 
Valley appellation of origin. 

Had the Willow Creek Viticulture 
Area Committee also filed an applica- 
tion with the USPTO for registration 
of a certification mark in or about 
1983, when its petition was granted 
and the “Willow Creek” AVA was 
established,23 then a New Zealand 
company (MJ Mundy Limited) might 
not have received a registration in 
2005 for its “Willow Creek Vineyard” 
word and design mark for wine. 
Although, the design elements, if sep- 
arable from the words, could be used 
as a basis for registration. 

The trademark examiner seems to 
have been unaware of the geographic 
significance of “Willow Creek” to the 
California wine industry. However, 
because the registrant’s label (spec- 
imen of use) clearly stated that its 
wine was produced in New Zealand 
(thus, not in the Willow Creek AVA in 
California), the trademark examiner 
undoubtedly could have refused to 
register the mark for being primar- 
ily geographically deceptively misde- 
scriptive, which cannot be overcome 
by showing acquired distinctiveness.!! 

Nevertheless, federal labeling and 
trademark laws are not the only ways 
in which the geographic significance of 
wine regions are being promoted and 
protected. For example, long before it 
applied for a certification mark, the 
Napa Valley Vintners Association 
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helped get a California law passed in 
1989 that requires “Napa Valley” to 
appear on the label of any wine labeled 
with the name of an AVA that is located 
entirely within Napa County. 

That “Napa Valley” law is what is 
known as a “conjunctive labeling” law 
— where both the name of the AVA and 
the name of the county must appear 
together on the label. In January 2008 
and 2009, conjunctive labeling laws 
also took effect for the Paso Robles and 
Lodi wine regions, respectively. 

On January 1, 2011, a similar label- 
ing law became effective to promote 
the geographic significance of Sonoma 
County to the wine industry and con- 
sumers. Under this new law, as of 
January 1, 2014, all wine that is labeled 
with the name of an AVA that is located 
entirely within Sonoma County must 
also include the “Sonoma County” 
designation on the label. 

While not without controversy, these 
labeling laws are aimed at promot- 
ing greater consumer awareness of 
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where an AVA is located. Conjunctive 
labeling laws are also expected to 
strengthen consumer awareness of a 
county’s reputation as a source of 
diverse, quality wines and, hopefully, 
increase wine tourism to a county. 

Thus, they are yet another tool for 
increasing consumer awareness about 
a wine region. 


Conclusion 

If you are a wine producer, the mes- 
sage you should take away is this: before 
you endeavor to make your trademark 
into a tribute to terroir, or stand by as 
others do so, consider the difference 
between the TTB’s COLA regulations 
and the Lanham Act’s trademark regu- 
lations and learn to use (or engage 
counsel to assist you in using) the two 
different statutes and their correspond- 
ing regulations symbiotically. 

When creating your label, do not 
commingle its elements. Instead, use 
the COLA regulations to provide con- 
sumers with the geographic name 
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of your AVA, but use the Lanham 
Act and its protections to provide 
consumers with an exclusive, non- 
geographic and distinctive trademark 
(brand) that consumers can look to 
again-and-again as an assurance that, 
despite the various wine producers in 
your AVA, they will be buying your 
wine. In that way, both you and the 
consumer can toast not only to terroir 
but also to your own unique wine- 
making talents. a 

Susan J. Latham, Esq., holds a Masters 
of Law in Intellectual Property Law, 1s 
an attorney with the law firm of Feldman 
Gale, PA and focuses her practice in 
the areas of trademark, copyright, false 
advertising, and unfair competition law. 
Feldman Gale has offices in Los Angeles, 
Miami, Philadelphia, and Tampa. Latham 
may be reached via email at: SLatham@ 
FeldmanGale.com. 
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KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS 

Kennedy /Jenks Consultants has pro- 
vided consulting engineering services 
to the wine industry for more than 50 
years. They specialize in: 

e Planning, design, and construction 
management for improvements /expan- 
sion; 

e Wastewater treatment systems; 

¢ Land application systems; 

e Water quality /supply; 

¢ Water reuse /recycling; 

¢ Waste minimization/source reduc- 
tion; 

e Storm water management; 

e Sustainability and climate action 
plans. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
Engineers & Scientists 


Kennedy/Jenks’ staff has _ signifi- 
cant experience developing permitting 
and regulatory compliance strategies 
that enable winery projects to move 
forward. With a history of providing 
engineering services for wineries of all 
sizes in California and the northwest, 
Kennedy/Jenks can recommend cost- 
effective design alternatives to meet the 
unique challenges at every location. 

Kennedy/Jenks continues to lead 
workshops on the Comprehensive Guide to 
Sustainable Management of Winery Water 
and Associated Energy in winegrowing 
regions of the U.S. Developed by the 
company on behalf of Wine Institute and 
the American Vineyard Foundation, the 
Guide provides methods for wineries 
of all sizes to evaluate water-use opera- 
tions; identify potential improvements; 
evaluate the feasibility of changes; and 
implement selected improvements. 

Wineries are encouraged to consider 
their operations holistically, so that 
water use efficiency is achieved along 
with energy efficiency. Applying this 
approach and their expertise in related 
disciplines, Kennedy/Jenks assists win- 
eries with changes that are needed to 
progress toward sustainability goals. 

For more information, contact: 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Bob Chrobak, Vice President 

tel: 415/243-2524: fax 415/896-0999 
PLEASE SEE KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS AD, PAGE 110. 


AMERICAN AGCREDIT 

American AgCredit has provided 
money for agriculture for more than 
90 years and, in that time, has grown 
to be the nation’s seventh largest farm 
credit association, by focusing on the 
unique needs and cycles of growers 
and producers. 


American AgCredit 


MONEY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Headquartered in the heart of 
California wine country, American 
Ag Credit has provided lending, leas- 
ing, and appraisal services for the 
wine industry for nearly 40 years. An 
active participant in the wine commu- 
nity, American Ag Credit has funded 
in excess of one billion dollars in 
vineyard and winery loans, and is a 
member and/or supporter of Sonoma 
County Vintners Association, Napa 
Valley Vintners Association, California 
Association of Wine Grape Growers, 
Wine Institute, Wine Market Council, 
American Vineyard Grape Exposition, 
and Unified Wine & Grape Symposium. 

Through good vintages and bad, 
American AgCredit is there to finance: 

¢ Real estate loans; 

¢ Vineyard development; 

¢ Winery construction; 

e Facility improvement; 

e Equipment, barrel, and tank leasing; 

¢ Operating lines of credit for crops 
and wine inventory. 

In an industry defined by variables, 
American Ag Credit is a dependable 
constant for customized financing, flex- 
ible terms, and competitive rates for 
winery or vineyard needs. 

For more information, contact: 

American AgCredit 

200 Concourse Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax: 707/545-9400 

e-mail: info@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN AG CREDIT AD, PAGE 3. 
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G3 ENTERPRISES - LoGistics 

G3 Logistics transports both raw 
materials and finished goods, domes- 
tically and internationally. G3 trans- 
fers grapes from vineyards to crush 
facilities, transports bulk commodities, 
manages imports and exports for cus- 
tomers, and move products via boxcar, 
intermodal, and truck. With 25 years of 
experience, G3 has become an indus- 
try leader, giving customers flexibility, 
quality, and outstanding service. 

G3’s warehousing division has facili- 
ties in several locations to accommodate 
customers’ storage needs and grow- 
ing businesses. G3 has 3,000,000 square 
feet of warehouse space in California’s 
Central Valley, 350,000 square feet of 
warehouse space in Chicago, and ware- 
house partnerships in Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, Kansas, New 
Jersey, and the United Kingdom. G3’s 
commitment to handling products 
effectively and efficiently consistently 
exceeds customer expectations. 


G3 Logistics’ established experience 
in both warehousing and _ transporta- 
tion allows the company to effectively 
manage critical components of each cus- 
tomer’s supply chain under one roof. 

For more information, contact: 

G3 Enterprises 

502 East Whitmore Ave, Modesto, CA 95358 

tel: 800/321-8747 

e-mail: g3.info@g3enterprises.com 

website: www.g3enterprises.com 
PLEASE SEE G3 ENTERPRISES AD, PAGE 5. 
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Scion Apvisors® 

Scion Advisors a leading business 
and strategy consulting firm with a 
proven approach that helps business 
leaders get to the next stage: reposition 
to grow or prepare for exit. Achieving 
results across 100 companies and sev- 
eral industries, Scion Advisors com- 
prises seasoned executives with estab- 
lished track records in the food and 
beverage industry and emphasis in the 
premium wine sector. 


SERVICES INCLUDE: 

Strategic business, operations, and 
financial planning: 

Go to Market and brand strategy; 

Product, pricing and channel diag- 
nostics, benchmarking and audits. 

Organization strategy and develop- 
ment: 

Leadership and team assessments, 
conflict resolution, governance, owner- 
ship continuity and succession planning 
and development. 

Access Scion’s extensive knowledge 
base at www.scionadvisors.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Scion Advisors 

1339 Pearl St. #101, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/258-9130; fax: 707/258-9132 

e-mail: deborah@scionadvisors.com 

website: www.scionadvisors.com 


HinMAN & CARMICHAEL LLP 

The law firm of Hinman & Carmichael 
LLP, established in 1991, practices exclu- 
sively in the field of alcohol beverage 
law and represents wine, beer, and spir- 
its industry members at all levels, from 
producer and importer, to wholesaler 
to retailer. The firm is a leading U.S. 
law firm for internet alcohol marketing 
compliance, both direct and through the 
three-tier system. 

The firm counsels clients on a vast 
array of alcohol beverage regulatory 
issues, and is experienced in all facets 
of U.S. alcohol beverage law including: 

e Licensing; 

e ABC and TTB hearing and accu- 
sation proceedings and regulatory 
defense; 

e Business transactions (distribution 
agreements and distributor relations, 
marketing agreements, grape purchase 
and sale agreements, purchase con- 
tracts, royalty agreements, corporate 
formation and documents, etc); 

e Trade practices and promotions. 


~HINMAN & 


eC ARMICHAEL 


The firm is politically active, support- 
ing a variety of wine and other industry 
organizations, including Wine Institute, 


Wine America, Family Winemakers 


of California, Specialty Wine Retailers 
Association, California Music and 
Culture Association, California Retailers 
Association, California Restaurant 
Association, Golden Gate Restaurant 
Association, Women for Winesense, 
Sonoma County Vintners, Hospices of 
Sonoma, ZAP, Rhone Rangers, Lodi 
Winegrape Commission, and_ the 
California Association of Winegrape 
Growers. 

For more information, please contact: 

Hinman & Carmichael LLP 

260 California St, #1001, 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/362-1215; fax: 415/362-1494 

website: www.beveragelaw.com 
PLEASE SEE HINMAN & CARMICHAEL AD, PAGE 27. 


ENARTIS VINQUIRY 

Enartis Vinquiry provides analyti- 
cal services, winemaking products 
and enological consulting to the wine 
industry. Each of Enartis Vinquiry’s 
California locations - Sonoma County, 
Napa, Santa Maria, and Paso Robles — 
offers personalized and expert service 
for every customer. 


& € nartis 


age VINQUIRY 


Enartis Vinquiry has a full-service 
laboratory with the experience and 
resources wineries need to supplement 
their in-house analysis. The lab is ISO 
17025 accredited and TTB certified for 
export analysis of wine, beer, and dis- 
tilled beverages. Enartis Vinquiry per- 
forms routine chemistry tests, and also 
performs specialized analyses such as 
plating and PCR for yeast and bacte- 
ria, haloanisoles detection, ethylphenol 
testing, fining trials, stability tests, the 
Adams Assay, and much more. 

With 32 years in the business and a 
tradition of excellence, Enartis Vinquiry 
offers a wide range of analytical capa- 
bilities, expert support, and unparal- 
leled service. 

For more information, contact: 

Enartis Vinquiry 

7795 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 

e-mail: info@enartisvinquiry.com 

website: www.enartisvinquiry.com 
PLEASE SEE ENARTIS VINQUIRY AD, PAGE 7. 
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Dat Poccetro & Company LLP, CPAs 


Dal Poggetto & Company LLP special- 
izes in accounting, tax, and consulting 
services for privately-held businesses 
and their owners, with a particular 
emphasis in the wine industry. The 
firm’s partners have been accountants 
and consultants since 1975, and have 
worked with companies of all sizes, 
with annual revenues under $50,000 to 
those with more than $500 million in 
annual sales. 

The firm’s services include _profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, and 
divestitures; tax strategies and business 
planning; and traditional services, such 
as auditing and accounting, tax planning 
and preparation, and accounting sys- 
tems development and consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & Company 
LLP have extensive wine industry expe- 
rience and are frequently able to make 
cost and tax savings recommendations to 
clients. They have an excellent reputation 
for clear communication skills, technical 
abilities, and responsiveness to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s practice 
is maintained by a program of formal 
technical training for staff that greatly 
exceeds state licensure requirements 
and the programs of most other account- 
ing firms. The most current technologies 
are employed to deliver client service in 
an efficient and cost-effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competitive 
cost, provided by experienced profes- 
sionals with broad consulting skills tai- 
lored to the needs of the wine industry, 
contact Dal Poggetto & Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, First Floor, 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: www.dalpoggetto.com 
PLEASE SEE DAL POGGETTO & COMPANY AD, PAGE 59. 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
was founded in Washington, D.C. (1957) 
to provide businesses with access to 
Federal Government offices and the vast 
amount of information available there. 

Today, GLS has a large staff of experts 
trained in various areas, including intel- 
lectual property research, and food and 
beverage labeling and compliance. All 
associates are college graduates whose 
average experience exceeds 20 years. 

For more than 50 years, GLS has 
obtained TTB label approvals, along 
with pursuing rulings on formula sub- 
missions, lab analysis results, adver- 
tising, and many other TTB matters 
for thousands of clients, including 
wineries, law firms, sole practitioners, 
Fortune 500 companies, and smaller- 
size businesses throughout the U.S. and 
the world. 

GLS specializes in performing trade- 
mark, patent, and copyright search ser- 
vices, and is the only major trademark 
search firm that routinely searches both 
a computerized database of Federal 
trademark records, and records from 
the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office’s 
library, including all “24-hour box” 
records. 

The GLS standard turnaround time 
for trademark searches is 48 hours. The 
firm’s location in Arlington, VA allows 
first-hand consultation and guidance 
from U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
officials. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

200 N. Glebe Rd., #321, Arlington, VA 22203 

tel: 800/642-6564, 

or 703/524-8200 outside U.S. 

fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 
PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, PAGE 68. 
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G3 ENTERPRISES - WINERY SERVICES 

G3 Winery Services provides a wide 
range of products and services for 
both packaging and bottling flexibil- 
ity, giving wineries more alternatives 
and opportunities to try new packag- 
ing or to acquire additional capacity. 
Customers can rely on a single conve- 
nient point of contact for personalized 
service and exacting standards. 


Services include: 


e Wine sourcing; 

¢ Label printing; 

e Wine closures including corks, 
screw caps and capsules; 

e Glass and cartons; 

e Bottling services. 


More value-added services: 

¢ Bottle decorating and etching; 

¢ Label design; 

e Repack and reselect services; 

¢ Warehousing and global transpor- 
tation; 

¢ Technical services. 

For more information, contact: 

G3 Enterprises 

502 East Whitmore Ave, Modesto, CA 95358 

tel: 800/321-8747 

e-mail: g3.info@g3enterprises.com 

website: www.g3enterprises.com 
PLEASE SEE G3 ENTERPRISES AD, PAGE 5. 
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SILICON VALLEY BANK 

Silicon Valley Bank is a premier com- 
mercial bank for emerging, growth, and 
mature companies in the technology, 
life science, venture capital, private 
equity, and premium wine industries. 
Its Wine Division specializes in com- 
mercial banking for premium wineries 
and vineyards, and the industries that 
support them. 

SVB has the largest team of commer- 
cial bankers dedicated to the wine indus- 
try of any bank nationwide. Founded in 
1994, SVB’s Wine Division has offices 
in Napa and Sonoma counties, and 
serves clients in the fine wine produc- 
ing regions of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

By virtue of its dedication to the 
wine industry, Silicon Valley Bank is 
able to support its clients consistently 
through economic and growth cycles, 
and offer guidance on many aspects of 
their business, beyond traditional bank- 
ing services. 


Silicon Valley Bank > 


A Member of SVB Financial Group 
Wine Division 
Silicon Valley Bank is a member 
of global financial services firm SVB 
Financial Group (Nasdaq: SIVB), with 
SVB Analytics, SVB Capital and SVB 
Private Bank. Founded in 1983 and 
headquartered in Santa Clara, CA, the 
company serves clients around the 
world through 26 U.S. offices and inter- 
national operations in China, India, 
Israel, and the United Kingdom. 
More information on the company 


can be found at www.svb.com. 
For more information, contact: 
Silicon Valley Bank 
Rob McMillan 
899 Adams Street, Suite G-2 
tel: 707/967-1367 
e-mail: rmcmillan@svb.com 
website: www.svb.com 


HALL & BARTLEY 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in the design 
and master planning of wineries. Photo 
shows the new tasting room for Merriam 
Vineyards (Healdsburg, CA). 
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Hall & Bartley’s unique talents go 
beyond traditional architecture in their 
ability to understand and analyze the 
functional requirements of a modern 
winemaking facility. Through careful 
consideration and attention to client’s 
desires, Hall & Bartley remains a lead- 
ing winery architect in the U.S. 

With 25 years’ experience, Hall & 
Bartley are responsible for the design 
and planning of many premier 
California wineries including: Flowers 
Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, Geyser 
Peak Winery, Chateau St. Jean, Kendall- 
Jackson’s La Crema facility, Atlas 
Peak Vineyards, Meridian Vineyards, 
Merriam Winery, Michel-Schlumberger, 
and St. Francis Winery. 

Current projects include Sbragia 
Winery, Sierra de Montserrat Winery, 
Skinner Winery and expansion proj- 
ects for Meridian Vineyards, Asti 
Winery, Quivira Winery, and Bennett 
Lane Winery. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include feasi- 
bility studies, master planning, process 
sizing and flow analysis, architectural 
design, construction document prepara- 
tion, government permitting assistance, 
and construction administration for 
both new and existing winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy, Ste 2B, 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 

e-mails: scott@hallandbartley.com, 

andy@hallandbartley.com 
PLEASE SEE HALL & BARTLEY AD, PAGE 75. 
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DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 

The attorneys and other profession- 
als of Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 
(DP&F) provide a full range of legal ser- 
vices to wineries, grape growers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and various businesses 
that serve the wine industry, from coo- 
pers and glass manufacturers to printers 
and shipping companies. DP&F’s wine 
industry clients are located in wine 
regions throughout the U.S. and abroad, 
and range from multi-national corpora- 
tions to small, family-owned wineries 
and vineyards. 

Unlike many other law firms that 
maintain a small wine industry practice 
group, every DP&F attorney in every 
practice group works daily with wine 
industry clients. While any law firm 
can provide advice and counseling on 
business issues, real estate and land use, 
intellectual property, labor and employ- 
ment, succession planning or litigation, 
DP&F can provide representation in 
these areas with the added expertise 
that comes from working with wine 
industry clients for more than 40 years. 


DP&F provides representation on 
issues unique to the wine industry, with 
an entire legal team dedicated to fed- 
eral and state alcohol beverage licens- 
ing and compliance, including a former 
California ABC District Administrator 
and TTB law clerk. 

Alcohol beverages are among the 
most highly regulated products in the 
U.S. When choosing legal counsel, 
shouldn’t wineries choose counsel with 
experience serving the needs of the 
wine industry? 

For more information contact: 

J. Scott Gerien, Esq. 

Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 

809 Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/252-7122; fax: 707/255-6876 

website: www.dpf-law.com 
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Divine WINE COMPLIANCE 

Divine Wine Compliance is a full- 
service alcohol beverage compliance 
company with fast, friendly, reliable 
service. Clients include premium wine 
producers, wholesalers, custom crush 
clients, alternating proprietors, import- 
ers, bonded warehouses, custom print- 
ers, and bottle etchers. 

Divine Wine Compliance handles full 
start-ups or established wine businesses, 
out-of-state licensing for wholesale and 
direct to consumer, renewal applica- 
tions for permits and bonds, COLA 
approvals, monthly reporting, and tax 
filing. Also brand registration, price 
posting, trademark search and filing, 
UNIMERC/NABCA codes, distributor 
appointment letters and agreements. 

Services also include (702) wine prem- 
ise Operations reporting, and BOE wine- 
grower tax returns, California district, 
sales and use tax filing; all ABC and TTB 
applications for new original licenses, 
changes, transfers, duplicate 02 tasting 
rooms, changes to wine bond, federal 
basic permits, trade name additions, 
FBNS, city and county filings, secretary 
of state, and sellers’ permits. 


DIVINE WINE 
COMPLIANCE 


Divine Wine Compliance works with 
the winery or its compliance software 
provider to handle reporting at the best 
rates. Flat rates and up to date status of 
the services provided, seamless transfers 
of confidential information to the compli- 
ance team. Professional staff offers excel- 
lent customer service in taxes, licenses, 
and reporting, with offices open Monday 
through Friday, and services after hours 
or on weekends by appointment. 

A full list of services is available on 
the Divine Wine Compliance website. 

For more information, contact: 

Debbie Pina Polverino - Owner 

Divine Wine Compliance 

1222 Money Way, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9733; fax: 707/963-9833 

e-mail: info@divinecompliance.com 

website: www.divinecompliance.com 
PLEASE SEE DIVINE WINE COMPLIANCE AD, PAGE 70. 


ETS LABORATORIES 

For 30+ years, ETS Laboratories 
has worked with leading winemak- 
ers around the world, helping them 
craft the world’s finest wines. As the 
wine industry has grown, so has ETS 
Laboratories. ETS has the most modern 
equipment and facilities in the world, 
and the most highly trained technicians 
and researchers. AND, ETS is constantly 
developing new methods of analysis, 
and introducing new technologies to 
the wine industry. Whatever the inno- 
vation, winemakers see it first at ETS. 
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By choosing ETS, clients can be 
assured of: 

Fast and accurate results — the quality 
assurance program leads the industry; 

Confidentiality and care — ETS takes 
the utmost care in safeguarding the con- 
fidentiality and security of clients; 

Leadership and expertise — many of 
today’s most advanced tests and equip- 
ment were developed first at ETS; 

Consultation — ETS puts data into 
context to help clients make informed 
winemaking decisions; 

Customer Service — ETS knows every 
client by name, and is a reliable part of 
the winemaking team. 

For more information, contact: 

ETS Laboratories 

tel.: 707/963-4806 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 

website: www.etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE ETS LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 56. 
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Hoyt SHEPsTON, INC. 

Hoyt Shepston provides the beverage 
industry with decades of international 
transportation experience for both 
the import and export of beverages 
and related beverage industry items. 
Established in 1850, Hoyt Shepston is 
one of the nation’s, and California’s, 
oldest customs house brokers and 
freight forwarder/OTIs, offering a full 
range of international transportation- 
related services, and now celebrating a 
161$t anniversary. 

Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt Shepston’s 
staff of professionals and worldwide 
network of agents moves cargo with 
little or no effort by the client, in incre- 
ments or the total transportation con- 
cept, integrating all aspects of interna- 
tional trade between warehouses. 
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Hoyt Shepston has resources and 
expertise to bring products to and from 
its various international supply points 
in a seamless transaction. Hoyt Shepston 
specialists offer all phases of documen- 
tation services or direction, insurance, 
label approvals, TTB, drawback proce- 
dures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed by 
161 years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office/marine 
division located in Oakland, and a 
worldwide web of national and interna- 
tional agents. Member C-TPAT. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

161-A Starlite St., S. San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 650/952-6930; fax: 650/952-5691 

e-mail: wine@hoyt-shepston.com 

website: www.hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 67. 
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MH Arcuirects 
MH Architects offers a wide range of 
technical experience in winery program- 
ming and design, working closely with 
winemakers to create the optimal facility 
for specific production requirements. 
7 ee 


Operation layout in both new con- 
struction and renovation of existing 
buildings should allow a winemaker 
necessary flexibility to switch from 


one function to another. Rooms that 
are integrated with proper plumbing, 
mechanical, and refrigeration design 
offer the winemaker a high level of 
temperature, humidity, and ventilation 
control from harvest to bottling. 

Building longevity to combat natu- 
ral corrosive factors that are inherent 
in a winemaking environment, may 
be insured by appropriate selection of 
durable building components such as 
insulation, siding, and finish options, 
and greatly diminishes future mainte- 
nance problems. 
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MH Architects provides project man- 
agement — coordinating engineers and 
design-build consultants involved in a 
particular project. Open communica- 
tion between design partners fosters a 
team approach. From schematic design 
to construction administration, build- 
ing systems efficiently weave together 
to save construction costs, and create a 
highly functional winery facility. 

For more information, contact: 

MH Architects 

Matt Hollis, AIA, LEED AP ~ 

650 5th St. Ste 401, San Francisco, CA 94107 

tel: 415/977-0194; fax: 415/977-0196 

e-mail: matt@matthollis.com 

website: www.matthollis.com 


Vinotec NAPA 

Lisa Van de Water founded The Wine 
Lab in 1975 (no longer involved), Pacific 
Rim Oenology in 
New Zealand in 
1992, and in 2003 
— Vinotec Napa. 
She collaborates 
internationally, 
promoting infor- 
mation exchange 
and wine micro- 
biology research. 
A current topic 
is non-Brettanomyces cycloheximide- 
resistant yeasts, which can come in on 
grapes and may be mistaken for ‘Brett.’ 

Vinotec Napa considers not just num- 
bers but wine as a whole, interpreting 
lab results, diagnosing and solving wine- 
making problems, making practical sug- 
gestions to improve winery procedures. 

Management of good and bad wine 
microbes is a prime concern, including 
avoiding stuck ferments, Brettanomyces, 
Lactobacillus, Pediococcus, and other ‘nas- 
ties’; Lisa is often called “The Bad Wine 
Lady.” Combining traditional culturing 
and microscopy with PCR and DNA 
sequencing gives the most useful and 
cost-effective results for microbe testing 
and identification. Seminars on fermen- 
tation and wine microbe identification 
are held in several countries. 

Vinotec Napa is the U.S. wine indus- 
try distributor for Megazyme enzymatic 
test kits (www.megazyme.com), and 
keeps a good stock of kits (acetic acid, 
ammonia, NOPA (fructose/glucose, 
malic acid, SO,, and others, including a 
NEW tartaric acid kit). 

Vinotec Napa’s TTB-compliant fer- 
mentation nutrients include Superfood®, 
Startup™, Vitamix®, and others, now 
produced and distributed by Beverage 
Supply Group, www.bsgwine.com, 
800/585-5562. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinotec Napa 

607 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94559 

phone: 707/953-7072 

www.vinotecnapa.com 

e-mail: badwinelady@aol.com 

International A fflilates: 

Chile: www.vinotec.com (en espajiol) 

New Zealand: www.pros.co.nz 

South Africa: www.vinlab.com 
PLEASE SEE VINOTEC AD, PAGE 19. 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF AMERICA 

Compliance Service of America (CSA) 
offers expert and effective compliance 
services for wineries, vineyard owners, 
and negociants. CSA specializes in craft- 
ing compliance solutions for all wine 
business plans. 

CSA has helped hundreds of success- 
ful vintners and wine companies to: 

e Start a new winery or enter into the 
wine business; 

e Buy a winery or a brand, expand a 
wine business, add a new tasting room 
or a warehouse; 

¢ Obtain a DSP to lower wine alco- 
hol content and retain estate bottling 
claims/report the necessary distilled 
spirits operations; 

e Set up alternating premises and 
operations; 

e Change winery ownership for 
estate planning — CSA can help with 
reporting and recommend the best way 
to establish new ownership to avoid 
compliance issues; 

e Establish or amend viticultural areas. 


For more than 20 years, CSA has 
provided compliance solutions for all 
segments of the wine industry nation- 
wide. The CSA website provides a FREE 
library of compliance wisdom and 
articles. at www.CSA-compliance.com. 
From alternating proprietorships to 
labeling and wine bonds, these articles 
provide a wealth of information and are 
useful for everyone in the industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Compliance Service of America 

Alex Heckathorn, Jay McPherson, 

Dyana Nedra, Sara Schorske 

54476 Mariah Road, Myrtle Point, OR 97458 

tel: 800/400-1353 fax: 541/396-6888 

e-mail: csa@csa-compliance.com 

website: www.csa-compliance.com 
PLEASE SEE CSA AD, PAGE 59. 
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WINEAMERICA INSURANCE PROGRAM 

WineAmerica (formerly the American 
Vintners Association) Insurance 
Program was started in 1981, and to- 
date, has had only three underwriters 
— Royal Insurance, CAN, and Markel 
Insurance Company. 

WineAmerica is proud to. cur- 
rently partner with Markel Insurance 
Companies, A-rated and_ based 
in Richmond, VA. Combining 
WineAmerica’s expertise in the wine 
business with Markel’s expertise in 
agriculture is a win-win situation for all. 


MARKEL 


ait INSURANCE 


MARKEL COMPANY 


WineAmerica’s Insurance program 
can provide all property, liability, auto, 
and umbrella liability coverage, and has 
the ability to place workers’ compensa- 
tion. To gain entrance to this special 
program, wineries must be bonded with 
the TTB, and a member of WineAmerica. 


WineAmerica 


The National Association of American Wineries 


To get started, call the WineAmerica 
office toll-free at 800-524-4442, and the staff 
will fax or e-mail the short application. 

For more information, contact: 

WineAmerica Insurance Program 

Sue Varnell 

toll-free: 800/524-4442, ext. 3589 

direct: 408/794-3589 


DrtTON & STANLEY 

Deeton & _ Stanley, General 
Contractors (Healdsburg, CA), have 
been serving Sonoma County winer- 
ies since 1986. Deeton & Stanley have 
completed a “ground up” new winery 
(Littorai) in the hills west of Sebastopol, 
as well as winery support work at vari- 
ous facilities. Numerous commercial 
projects have been built in Healdsburg, 
Sebastopol, Santa Rosa, Sonoma, and 
surrounding rural areas. The website 
(www.deeton-stanley.com) offers a full 
listing of completed jobs. 

Pat Deeton has been in the area since 
1972, and has a M.B.A. in Project and 
Construction Management from Golden 
Gate University, San Francisco. Bud 
Stanley is a Registered Civil Engineer 
who received his degree from the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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Deeton & Stanley are familiar with 
many of the architects, engineers, and 
city building officials in the area, and 
can help with pre-construction services, 
and selection of consultants. The com- 
pany can also help locate buildings 
and/or property for expansion projects 
through local real estate brokers. 

Deeton & Stanley take pride in qual- 
ity customer service, and thorough fol- 
low-up upon project completion. Many 
projects are with repeat customers, as 
well as with recommendations from 
experienced architects and engineers. 
Deeton & Stanley offers competitive 
pricing, along with special attention to 
each project by one of the principals of 
the firm. Please feel free to call Deeton 
& Stanley to help bring creative ideas 
to fruition. 

For more information, contact: 

Deeton & Stanley 

Pat Deeton or Bud Stanley 

tel: 707/433-5995 fax: 707/433-5996 

e-mail: pat@deeton-stanley.com 

cell: 707/484-3228 

bud@deeton-stanley.com 

cell: 707/484-2240 

website: www.deeton-stanley.com 
PLEASE SEE DEETON & STANLEY AD, PAGE 59. 
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Scott LABORATORIES, INC. 
Scott Laboratories offers a variety 
of technical and processing services to 
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LABORATORIES 


Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America and, since its founding in 1933, 
has provided analytical services to the 
wine and spirits industries. 

In addition to wine chemistry analysis, 
other specialties include: 

¢ Fermentation trouble-shooting; 

¢ Filterability testing; 

¢ TTB-certified analysis for export. 

Scott’s laboratory also provides tech- 
nical support for customers who use 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adjuvant 
offered in Scott Labs’ portfolio of wine- 
making supplies. These products have 
been shown to be useful winemaking 
tools that can target specific winemaking 
problems, such as clarification, color sta- 
bility, structure, and harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

Maggie McBride, Lab Director 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

website: www.scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

950 Brock Rd. South, Unit 1, Pickering, 

Ontario LIW 2A1, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 

website: www.scottlabsltd.com 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 66. 
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LAURENCE FERAR & ASSOCIATES, INC 

Established in 1983, Laurence Ferar 
& Associates is committed to quality 
architectural and landscape design with 
a common sense approach to meeting 
client needs. To research winery design, 
Larry Ferar has visited hundreds of 
facilities in the U.S., France, Spain, Italy, 
and New Zealand, talking with wine- 
makers about specific challenges and 
unique solutions. 

Like winemaking, winery design is 
a careful blend of art, science, and eco- 
nomics. Similar to the concept of terroir, 
the unique sense of place inherent to 
each site is central to the firm’s approach. 


As a LEED™ accredited professional, 
Ferar is committed to principles of sus- 
tainable development and energy-effi- 
cient design. 

The firm has broad experience in 
gravity-flow facilities including: 
Adelsheim Vineyards (OR), Lemelson 
Vineyards (OR), Pepper Bridge Winery 
(WA), and Woollaston Estates (Nelson, 
New Zealand). Other clients include: 
Leonetti Cellars (WA), Alloro Winery 
(OR), Red Mountain Vineyards (WA). 
Currently in design are projects for 
Kistler Vineyards and Littorai Wines 
in Sonoma (CA), Benjamin Bridge 
and Sandhill wineries in Canada, and 
Firesteed Cellars and Revana Vineyard 
in Oregon. 

Professional services include site and 
existing building evaluations, master 
planning, integrated building and garden 
design, and permitting assistance. The 
firm prides itself on site-specific solutions 
for both large and small projects. 

For more information contact: 

Larry Ferar 

Laurence Ferar & Associates, Inc. 

1016 SW Clay St., Portland, Oregon 97201 

tel: 503/241-5447; fax: 503/241-0826 

website: www.ferar.net 
PLEASE SEE FERAR AND ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 60. 


Wine COMPLIANCE ALLIANCE 

To best meet the compliance issues 
of the growing wine industry, Wine 
Compliance Alliance provides wineries 
with system development and training 
specific to their needs. The focus of the 
business is to teach winery clients how 
to manage their compliance systems, 
to make recordkeeping processes flow 
smoothly and effectively. 


WINE COMPLIANCE ALLIANCE 


COMPREHENSION THROUGH TRAINING AND DIRECTION 


With more than 20 years of experience 
in the wine industry, Wine Compliance 
Alliance is focused on developing 
comprehensive compliance systems 
that cater to individual winery needs. 
Clients gain from the company’s in- 
depth background and understanding 
of developing, assembling, and manag- 
ing a winery compliance system, from 
licenses and records systems, to report- 
ing and data management. 

Wine Compliance Alliance services 
are individualized to meet each client’s 
particular needs and desires for assis- 
tance, from small trainings to full scope 
program development. 

Wine Compliance Alliance services 
include: 

¢ On-site audits of bulk wine tracking 
systems; 

e Database install and training - The 
Winemaker’s Database software; 

e Tasting room staff training in all 
aspects of wine labels; 

¢ Complete compliance system devel- 
opment: licensing through reporting; 

¢ Work order system design; 

¢ Training in use of TTB online sys- 
tems: COLAs Online, Permits Online, and 
Pay.gov. : 

For more information, contact: 

Wine Compliance Alliance 

Ann Reynolds, Principal 

PO Box 10649, Napa, CA 94581 

tel: 707/320-8575 

e-mail: ann@winecompliancealliance.com 

website: winecompliancealliance.com 


EP AERATION, INC. 

Incorporated in 1991, EP Aeration 
offers a full range of environmentally 
beneficial water treatment products and 
services including irrigation and waste- 
water treatment, consulting, watershed 
management, and bio-remediation. 

EP Aeration’s bottom-laid, fine-bub- 
ble aeration systems have the highest 
oxygen transfer and circulation rates 
per horsepower, making them among 
the most efficient water treatment sys- 
tems available for treating water qual- 
ity issues such as high BOD, nuisance 
algae, odors, low dissolved oxygen, 
high dissolved metals, sludge accumu- 
lation and turbidity. 

Performance is guaranteed for the 
first five years to be odor-free and meet 
discharge requirements. Furthermore, 
these systems perform at a fraction of 
the power required by a surface aerator. 
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EP Aeration systems have no moving 
or electrical parts in the water, are chem- 
ical-free. They have been proven effec- 
tive in hundreds of agricultural instal- 
lations, food and beverage processing 
facilities, golf courses, resorts, and cor- 
porate water installations throughout 
the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

Free engineering and estimates avail- 
able by visiting the website, telephone, 
or e-mail. 

For more information, contact: 

E P Aeration, Inc. 

141 Suburban Rd. Ste C, 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

tel: 800/556-9251; fax: 805/541-6149 

e-mail: info@epaeration.com 

website: www.epaeration.com 
PLEASE SEE EP AERATION AD, PAGE 28. 
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Industry's. 
TastING ROOM CONSULTING cm : Online 
Craic Root & Associates lll tC 

Craig Root & Associates offers cost- AT... DT : 7 '@) 
effective opportunities to increase prof- nn ' J ob site 
its and enhance the visitor experience § es E ss +s 
in your winery visitor center. He has & ; 
created 60 tasting rooms and 100 highly . da a 
successful wine clubs all over the U.S. alge 


He has also analyzed dozens of existing 
tasting room operations, resulting in 


increased profits and efficiency. Many ege 
of Craig’s services can be accomplished [ 6th ed ition 


with phone and email. now available! HE 
Craig Root’s consulting services ; 

include several areas of visitor center 

performance: A comprehensive work 


expense projections, wine club creation, basic essentials of 
tour creation, trade relations, and com- 3 Pau? 
plete retail room organization); planning and designing 
2. Appraisal of current operations a winery. 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 5% 
phases listed in #1; The latest edition 
3. Wine clubs (from start-up to fine- provides access to five 
tuning an existing program); . Jes 
4. Trade relations: How to achieve hours on sustainability 
better results with VIP buyers; (Adobe Presenter) and 
5. Seminars designed to improve , ‘ 
management and staff performance includes architecture 
(Management seminar presented at layouts with examples. 
U.C. Davis and Cornell University 
[NY], Sales and Customer Service for 
staff, and more). z E 
The company’s partial client list Topics include: 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, DeLoach Vineyards, Domaine 
Carneros, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Fess Parker Winery, 


1. Complete visitor center start-up © 


(design review, business plan, income/ on CD which covers : 


Winery Business Planning 
Winery Economics 


Franciscan Vineyards, Tolosa Winery, Winery Design 

Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, Kenwood 

Vineyards, Roederer Estate, V. Sattui Winery Equipment pes ae ne 
Winery, St. Clement Vineyards, Stag’s Wi oe More wineries 
Leap Wine Cellars, Zaca Mesa Winery, Inery Legal issues a = , 
Niebaum-Coppola Winery, and Robert USE winejobs.com 


Winery Refrigeration 


Mondavi Winery. 
Root teaches a Tasting Room Design Winery Water Requirements than any other 
and Management class at U.C. Davis. online iob site 
For more information, contact: Winery Wastewater Treatment J ne 
Craig Root & Associates Wi 
Visitor Management Resources Winery Laboratory ¥ 
10 Upland Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 created & managed by 
tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-6009 HACCP Planning 


e-mail: craigaroot@comcast.net 
website: www.craigroot.com Sustainability 
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Co Dinn, Director of Winemaking, The Hogue 
Cellars, Prosser, WA, Jordan Ferrier, Winemaker, 
Constellation Wines, Woodbridge, CA 


PY crewcaps with a Saranex liner 
, performed best in our first three- 
year closure study that was con- 
Nam ducted from 2001-2004, with a 
Chardonnay and a Merlot. The study 
compared natural cork, synthetic clo- 
sures, and screwcap. Wines bottled and 
aged under screwcaps with a Saranex 
liner were clean, held their fruit, and 


Fresh Fruit Aroma 


=@= Screwcap Mfr-A — Aluminum 


=@= Screwcap Mfr-A — Saranex 


== Screwcap Mfr-A — Scavenger 


Figure 2: Wines sealed under aluminum 
or tin-lined screwcaps showed flinty characters. 
Flinty = a smoky, gunpowder smell or taste. 


=@= Screwcap Mfr-B - Tin 
=@= Screwcap Mfr-B - Saranex 


=@= Synthetic - Low O, 


THE HOGUE CELLARS 


mpact of bottle closures 
on wine style/shelf-life 


were preferred over wines under other 
closures in randomized, blind tastings. 

It was a broad study, but as a result, 
The Hogue Cellars moved 70% of its 
bottling to screwcap in 2004. 


Why another study? 

We wanted to validate results from 
the 2004 study to determine how dif- 
ferent bottle closures impact the qual- 
ity of bottled wines over time (shelf 
life), and the role oxygen plays in this. 
Several questions remained about 


the interaction of the wine matrix, 
the closure, and commercial bottling 
conditions (the first trial utilized a 
single-head capper with no ability to 
purge headspace). We wanted to eval- 
uate oxygen ingress impact on wines, 
fruit preservation, and ability to age. 

There were concerns about con- 
sumer attitudes towards screwcap 
closures to be addressed. 

More research about the impact on an 
oxygen-sensitive wine helped us bet- 
ter understand the results in 2004. The 


=@= Screwcap Mfr-A — Aluminum 
=@= Screwcap Mfr-A — Saranex 
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t= Screwcap Mfr-A — Poly High O, 
== Screwcap Mfr-A — Scavenger 


Figure 3: Wines sealed with a poly-lined high oxygen ingress 
screwcap or a synthetic closure showed age more quickly, 
exhibiting vinous, dried fruit or oxidative characters. 


Fresh Fruit Aroma 
6.00 
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TABLE |: Oxygen-sensitive Fumé Blanc closures study - 10 closures, no cork. 
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Synthetic injection molded, formulated for low 0 ingress. Target was natural cork 


Synthetic injection molded, formulated for lower 0» ingress versus commercial 


Synthetic injection molded, commercial closure 
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TABLE II: Merlot closures study - Nine different closures including cork. No 
screwcaps with tin liner that do not let in enough oxygen. 


Synthetic Synthetic injection-molded, formulated for low Qo ingress. Target was natural cork. 
[Medium 0p 


Synthetic injection-molded, formulated for lower 09 ingress versus commercial 


Commercial Synthetic injection-molded, commercial closure 


2004 Sauvignon (Fume) Blanc, tested 
every four months over three years., 
had 12.8% alcohol, 6.2 TA, and 3.24 pH. 
Another goal was to understand the 
effects of screwcap closures on long-term 
ageing of red wines. Two Merlots made 
with different vinification methods 
allowed comparison of early-to-bottle 
and barrel-aged wines over five years. 


Sensory Evaluation 

A professionally-trained tasting panel 
of seven Hogue technical staff conducted 
the evaluations using consistent quality 
parameters. Sensory results were ana- 
lyzed statistically by ANOVA. 


Part ONE: OxYGEN-SENSITIVE WINE: 
SAUVIGNON (FuméE) BLANC 

The study, begun in 2005, was 
conducted with a 2004 Fumé Blanc, 
bottled in May 2005. This wine was 
chosen because it is the most oxy- 
gen-sensitive Hogue wine. All wines 


were bottled on the Hogue commer- 
cial bottling line at steady-state rate: 
the line was operated continuously 
until dissolved oxygen was no longer 
decreasing from start-up before tak- 
ing experimental sample bottles. 

Bottles were sparged with nitrogen 
pre-filler and headspace inerted with 
liquid nitrogen doser pre-capper for 
screwcaps. Closures were introduced 
to the bottling line and samples taken 
in random order. 

Dissolved CO) in the wine at bot- 
tling was 1,500 ppm with a loss of 200 
ppm through bottling equipment to 
be 1,300 ppm in the bottle. 

The 20-spout Cobert vacuum 
filler was preceded by a McBrady 
Engineering orbital de-duster/nitrogen 
sparger. Headspace inerting for screw- 
cap application was performed with a 
Vacuum Barrier Corporation Nitrodose 
Easy Doser that delivers liquid nitrogen 
ahead of a MBF 5-head capper. 
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allow consistent, discrete amounts of oxygen into the 
wine bottle over time, assuring optimal aging. We help 
ensure the wine your customer opens is defect-free and 
drinks as you intended. 


ACHIEVE PRECISE POST-BOTTLING 
OXYGEN CONTROL 
VinPerfect’s patent- 

pending technology 

allows us to target 

the narrow range of 

oxygen necessary to avoid 
reduction and get the shelf- 

life your customers expect. Read 
the science behind our approach 
at vinperfect.com/whitepaper. 


READY TO TEST? 
Request samples for your own tests or 
we can bottle a keg’s worth of wine for 
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Figure 1: Wines sealed under a 
Saranex-lined screwcap 
showed fresh, fruity taste/aromas. 


Flinty 


Aroma 


Aged Aroma 
=@= Screwcap Mfr-A - Saranex 
== Screwcap Mfr-A — Scavenger 
=@= Screwcap Mfr-B — Saranex 
=@= Synthetic — Low O, 


Sensitive wine data collection 

Blind tasting was conducted every 
four months for two years, final 
review at 39 months. Each flight was 
tasted blind, randomly, three times. 
Eight replicates of each closure treat- 
ment were analyzed for free SOQd, 
CO», and A420. 


Oxygen-Sensitive wine results 

Wines were evaluated on a 
number of criteria. 

¢ Development 

e Fresh fruit taste 

e Aged fruit taste 

e Aged taste 

_ © Flinty taste 

e Free SO) 

Wines sealed under a Saranex-lined 
screwcap showed fresh and fruity 
taste and aromas. 

Wines sealed under aluminum or 
tin-lined screwcaps showed increased 
flinty character. Flinty or “struck flint” 
character can be described as a smoky/ 
gun powder aroma like the aroma made 
when flint rocks are struck together. This 
was considered a reductive aroma/flavor. 

Wines sealed with an experimen- 
tal poly-lined high oxygen ingress 
screwcap or a high oxygen ingress 
synthetic closure showed age more 
quickly, exhibiting vinous, dried fruit 
or oxidative characters. 

Over two years, wines under alumi- 
num and tin-lined screwcaps continued 
to show the most flinty characters. 


Liquid Nitrogen 
Injection 


Keep dissolved oxygen levels to a minimum — 
prefill inerting or headspace conditioning. 


Extreme precision High efficiency Hands free CIP Clean hygienic 
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Flinty/Reduced score 


Figure 4: Fumé Blanc 
¥ 'Flinty/Reduced' by Closure 
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AMERICAN TARTARIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Closures which allowed excess oxygen 
into the bottle scored lower over time. 

Saranex-lined screwcaps let in slightly 
more oxygen than tin or aluminum 
liner but still preserved free SO). 


Fumé Blanc study 
(Oxygen-Sensitive Wine) 
Summary of Results 

Very low oxygen ingress closures 
resulted in more reductive wine quali- 
ties. Screwcaps with a metal-element 
liner received slightly lower preference 
scores compared to Saranex. Reduction 
showed early and persisted. Low to mod- 
erate oxygen ingress closures (Saranex- 
lined screwcaps and low oxygen ingress 
synthetic closures) that preserved fruit 
aroma and flavors with less reductive 
character were most preferred. 

High oxygen ingress closures, 
including synthetic closures and exper- 
imental screwcaps with a high oxygen 
ingress liner, showed rapid develop- 
ment and significantly decreased pref- 
erence in less than 24 months. Free 
sulfur dioxide consumption over time 
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Figure 5: Fumé Blanc 
quality over time by closure 
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Figure 6: Sauvignon Blanc 
free SO> by ripper. n=8 bottles/treatment 
ie ; 
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helps determine closure choice. Wine 
under high oxygen ingress closures 
ages more quickly. Aged character 
begins to show when the free SO, has 
dropped to 10 ppm in white wines. 


Part Two: TALE oF Two MEeERLOTS 


Wines of differing vintages and oak 
ageing programs 

The 2003 Genesis Merlot was bar- 
rel aged 19 months, and bottled at 21 
months after harvest. The wine was 
relatively tannic and extracted, as can 
be typical of Washington Merlot. 

A tannic, early-to-bottle 2004 Merlot 
saw tank staves during primary fer- 
mentation, micro-oxygenation during 
vinification, and was bottled 10 months 
after harvest. The wines were bottled 
on the Hogue commercial bottling line 
at steady-state rate of oxygen exposure. 
Closures were introduced to the bottling 
line and samples taken in random order. 

Eight different closures were trialed 
including natural cork. The Saranex-lined 
screwcap was included twice; with and 


Figure 7: Genesis Merlot sensory 
results at 60 months 
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Soranex ow 0, Cork 


} | Saranex Synthetic poly 
~ Screwcap with Ny High 0, 
Screwcap Screwcap 
without headspace nitrogen sparging — 
for a total of nine treatments. Screwcaps 
with a metallic liner were excluded as the 
2001 study had concluded more oxygen 
ingress was needed. Bottling line setup 
was as described above. 


Data Collection for two Merlots 

Blind tasting was conducted every 
12 months for five years. Wines under 
cork closure were pre-screened for taint 
and if tainted, removed prior to blind 
tasting. Eight replicates of each closure 
treatment were analyzed for free SOQp, 
CO, and A420. 

A professionally trained tasting 
panel of seven people tasted each 
flight blind, randomly, three times. 


Scorecard 

Wines were evaluated on a 
number of sensory criteria: 

e Score 


¢ Development 

e Cork aroma 

e Fruit aroma 

e Reduced aroma 
° Cork taste 

e Reduced taste 
e Fruit taste 

e Free SO) 

¢ CO, levels 


Sensory Evaluation 

Wines were evaluated on their 
development in bottle using the fol- 
lowing parameters: 

e Under developed-tight, closed, 
reduced, 

¢ Just right — showing as properly 
expressive, drinkable, fruity and 
pleasant, 

¢ Over developed — aged character, 
oxidized. 

After five years, the 2003 Genesis 
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Figure 8: Genesis Merlot 
quality over time by closure 
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Merlot closed under Saranex-lined 
screwcap showed more fruit intensity, 
no cork taste, and reduced taste simi- 
lar to wines sealed in cork. 

The Saranex liner proved to perform 
best over five years, while natural cork 
did not fare as well. The low oxy- 
gen ingress synthetic closure also per- 
formed well, but it is no longer com- 
mercially available. 

Over five years, Saranex-lined screw- 
caps without headspace nitrogen were 
preferred, compared to natural cork 
and synthetics. | 


2003 Genesis Merlot summary 
(Barrel-Aged Merlot) 

Results were similar to what was dis- 
covered in the Sauvignon Blanc study: 

e Lower oxygen ingress clo- 
sures retained quality regardless of 
closure class; 

¢ Fruit intensity degraded with 
higher oxygen ingress closures. 

Nitrogen-dosing of headspace is 
important; 

¢ Highest quality preference was 
at 24 months; 

¢ Less preferred at 60 months; 

e While the differences are small, 
when it comes to fine-tuning Hogue 
wines, we feel no nitrogen in head- 
space is best for red wines. 


2004 Hogue Merlot study 
Hogue Merlot showed fewer differ- 
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Figure 9: Genesis Merlot (SO. by ripper) 
by closure. n=8 bottles/treatment 
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ences among treatments. An excep- 
tion was the natural cork at month- 
48. We neglected to pre-screen the 
natural cork wines for TCA. Figure 10 
shows the effect on sensory results. 


Sensory Criteria Evaluation 

Hogue Merlot closed under Saranex- 
lined screwcap received the highest 
preference. For this wine, however, 
high oxygen ingress closures per- 
formed relatively well. 


Merlot Summary 

Saranex-lined screwcaps performed 
well, overall. 

High oxygen ingress closures did bet- 
ter on this wine. Why? We believe this is 
because the other two study wines were 
more bottle-ready. The Hogue Merlot 
was: heavily bodied and tannic, bottled 
at 10 months post-harvest, and still had 
some natural capacity for oxygen. 

Following this trial, Hogue wine- 
making was adjusted to ensure that 
all Hogue line reds are more open 


Figure 10: Hogue Merlot 
quality over time by closure 
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and expressive at bottling. (Tannin 
levels have been lowered, early clari- 
fication introduced, and oxygenation 
increased as appropriate.) The study 
has resulted not only in more knowl- 
edge about screwcap performance in 
red wines, but has also allowed us to 
improve our winemaking for wines 
bottled in screwcap. 

What does all of this tell us about 
Wine ageing under screwcap? We 


Make sure your PWV subscription 
moves with you! 


email your new address to: 
office@practicalwinery.com 


MOVING? 


Figure 11: Hogue Merlot sensory 
results at 60 months 
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Screwcap 
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: Gusmer today. 
need to change our perception! 


Screwcaps are as good or better 
than natural cork in terms of prefer- 
ence, SO? retention, and uniformity 
bottle-to-bottle. Not all screwcaps _t 
are created equal: liner choice and ake 
headspace oxygen management are q os | 
important. The Hogue Cellars red \ JOD none e 
wines are ageing well under screwcap \ne —(\ cx 
with the Saranex liner and no head- 
space nitrogen inerting. 

Closure class does not drive quality. ivaslin | 
We found that overall preference and | CROSS FLOW FILTERS 
ageability were functions of appropriate 
winemaking, oxygen at bottling, oxy- 
gen ingress over time, and uniformity 
of the closure. Closure characteristics 
drive quality. 

This study shows that wines aged 
under the right screwcap closure over 
five years were more well-preserved, 
aged well, and were deemed the highest 
quality choice by an expert tasting panel. 

As a result of these findings, The 
Hogue Cellars has moved the remain- 
der of its production, including its 
premium Genesis and Reserve red 
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BUILDING a 
GRAVITY-FLOW WINERY 


Larry Ferar, Principal, 


Laurence Ferar and Associates, Inc., Portland, OR 


ifteen years of consulting work 
on winery design prepared Ted 
Lemon for approaching the design 
of a new home for Littorai Wines. 
Ted and Heidi (wife and partner) had 
developed a non-interventionist wine- 
making philosophy. They shared a 
vision of their winery as part of an inte- 
grated, biodynamic farm, a utilitarian 
structure rather than a showpiece. 

The Littorai Estate Winery, located 
west of Sebastopol in the Sonoma Coast 
American Viticultural Area, would 
stand as a conscious alternative to the 
monoculture of winegrowing that had 
become the European paradigm of 
wine estates in the 20th century. They 
wanted the building to feel like it truly 
belongs in the 30-acre landscape that 
includes a 2.8-acre Pinot Noir vineyard 
west of the winery (see cover photo). 

At the same time they made it clear 
that, because their operation was self- 
financed and would be pay-as-you-go, 
careful decisions would be required 
in order to fit the financial profile of a 
winemaker-owned and run business. 
Consistent with Lemon’s patient wine- 
making approach, phasing of a winery 
facility is essential to arrive at the ulti- 
mate goal of an efficient and effective 
tool for making world-class wine. 

In Lemon’s view, as much as wine- 
makers would like to believe that they 
make the important decisions affecting 
wine quality, facility limitations are 
often a major factor in the inability to 


in PHASES 


achieve exceptional results. By phasing 
any winery project, a winemaker can 
learn from the facility itself and then 
adjust later phases to compensate for 
potential pitfalls and take advantage of 
unforseen opportunities. 

Incorporating gravity flow was a 
requirement. Gravity flow design elim- 
inates the need for pumping, as at 
Archery Summit (Dayton, OR), one of 
the wineries on which Lemon had con- 
sulted. With three floors below ground 
level and two above, Archery Summit 
was one of the first wineries to incorpo- 
rate caves into the gravity flow design. 

Fermentor loading options are a 
major component, if not the major com- 
ponent of gravity flow design. Because 
of experience on previous projects like 
Archery Summit, hours of study of the 
various systems of fruit sorting and fer- 
mentor loading options were avoided 
for the Littorai project. 


Design considerations 

The most important goal of the design 
was flexibility. All production spaces are 
planned, designed, and used for dual 
and sometimes triple roles. Such mul- 
tiple use of space is an important part 
of “green” design, which was another 
design consideration. Kevin Gilleran 


TOP: Fermentation hall below the sorting 
balcony. 


RIGHT: Barrel rooms are sealed off from 
fermentation hall with heavy viny] sliding 
screen to maintain humidity with fog system 
built in. 
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i. Grape receiving 
2- Fermentation 


3- First year barrels 
4- Second year barrels 
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Floor plan. (Note: future stair to cave and settling level at lower left) 


of Gilleran Energy Management (Santa 
Rosa, CA) was engaged early in the 
design process to ensure that energy 
consumption and efficiency consider- 
ations were under continuous review 
during design development. 
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To minimize construction of new 
roads, a site was chosen close to an 
existing entrance, just over the brow 
of a moderate slope. A large stand 
of trees at the bottom of the slope 
screens the winery from neighboring 


houses, while still allowing a view to 
the distant ridgeline and of the exist- 
ing vineyard. Care was taken that the 
roofline of the winery not extend above 
the treeline in the distance as visi- 
tors approached, but appear framed 
in green, symbolic of the Lemons’ 
approach to the site. 


Phased design components 

The conceptual plan includes four 
levels for gravity flow, with a total 
drop of 40 feet. The initial phase, 
completed for the 2008 harvest, is a 
deceptively simple two-level structure 
that steps down the hill. The upper- 
level production area includes a grape 
receiving and sorting area, a second- 
year barrel room (which serves double 
duty as a grape chilling room), and a 
processing balcony overlooking the 
fermentation/bottling area. 

The balcony has removable sections 
of guardrail to allow direct access to 
the press, and a loading station for a 
variety of mobile fermentors. These 
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spaces are “bookended” by a lab (160 
sq. ft.) and winemaker office (170 
sq. ft.) on one side, and administra- 
tive offices on the other. The lab is 
situated to have a “command cen- 
ter” view of both the crush pad and 
the fermentation level below. Natural 
light is provided to all spaces by a 
combination of clerestory windows 
and skylights. 

An important initial design deci- 
sion was that all grape sorting func- 
tions should be conducted indoors. 
Given the intensive nature of sorting 
at Littorai, and the Lemons’ many 
years of experience with outdoor sort- 
ing conditions, this was their prefer- 
ence. Working conditions during the 
long, hard days of harvest were fore- 
most in their minds. 

One of the greatest concerns was 
the inflexibility of fermentation 
spaces in most wineries. For this rea- 
son, no equipment is fixed in place. 
The fermentors are all attached to a 
quick-disconnect glycol system and 
are fully interchangeable. 

During bottling, closed top fermen- 
tors and tanks are moved up to the 
grape receiving and sorting area (sort- 
ing equipment is moved outside dur- 
ing bottling), which becomes a bottling 
tank location. Open top fermentors are 
moved outside the fermentation hall to 
empty the floor for packing on and off. 


. Se 


Large, open-top fermentor in loading bay 
ready to be moved to its “parking spot” in 
fermentation room. Customized stand allows 
it to be moved by pallet jack. 
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A mobile bottling truck can back 
up under the roof overhang on the 
south end of the building, so that 
all pack on and off operations are 
performed indoors and out of any 
inclement weather. The minimum 
ceiling height (17 feet) was designed 
to accommodate cased goods pal- 
letized three high, thus optimizing 
space efficiency. 

The north end of the fermentation 
level, which is cut into the hill, con- 
tains a temporary second-year barrel 
room, partitioned off from the fer- 
mentation room by a heavy, sliding 
plastic screen. The clear vinyl panels 
from Flexible Door Technology Ltd. 
(Christchurch, NZ), are more than 
Y%-inch thick, with a band of thinner, 
more flexible vinyl along the bottom 
to ensure a good seal against the 
sloped floor. 

A sealed doorway in the corner of 
the fermentation room is the only indi- 
cation of the cave that eventually will 
be added. A flight of stairs will lead 
from the fermentation room down to 
an intermediate level large enough for 
two settling tanks. From there, another 
flight of steps will lead down into the 
cellar, which will have a capacity of 490 
barrels (See cross-section, page 57). 

Once the cave is excavated, the 
first- and second-year barrels will be 
moved there. The temporary first-year 
room will make way for additional 
fermentors. The second-year barrel 
room partition will remain, and the 
space will continue to serve double 
duty, as a cold room for incoming 
fruit, and as a temporary cellar where 
wine in barrels can resettle prior to 
racking and blending for bottling, 
after they have been brought up from 
the cave below. 

The administrative area will be 
augmented in the future by an addi- 
tional office wing to the east. The 
existing colonnade will be continued 
along the new structure, forming an 
entry courtyard protected from the 
prevailing winds. The larger of the 
current offices, which has beautiful 
views over the vineyard and the set- 
ting sun, will be converted to a tast- 
ing/dining room. The smaller office 
already has utilities stubbed out for 
conversion to a future kitchen. 
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Straw bale wall just prior to application of shotcrete. Note: through-wall sleeves and venting 
port (lower left). 
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Winemaking design components 
During harvest, fruit is sorted 
and, when appropriate, destemmed 
on the upper receiving level. From 
there, grapes move into the press 
(Chardonnay) or directly into open 
top fermentors (Pinot Noir). After 
pressing, Chardonnay juice is settled 
overnight before racking to barrel. 
Once the open top fermentors — some 
as large as four tons — are filled with 
fruit, they are moved with an 18,000 
Ib capacity rechargeable electric pal- 
let jack. They are positioned along the 
walls of the fermentation room, and 
connected to the glycol cooling system 
by flexible hoses. When fermentation is 
completed, the fermentors are drained 
to settling tanks and then to barrels. 
The barrels on pallets are driven by 
forklift and stacked in the first-year 
barrel room, where malolactic fermen- 
tation can proceed at a natural pace. 
No heating is used in the barrel 
rooms. Each cellar is zoned separately 
for humidity control and night-air 
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Cross-section of future wine cave. 


cooling. The humidification system is 
designed to maintain 90% humidity 
in these areas. Due to the efficiency 
of the night cooling system, the barrel 
cellars require no chilling between 
approximately November and May 
each year. 

In June, the barrels are driven via 
forklift to the second-year barrel 
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room in order to make room for the 
new vintage. As August bottling time 
approaches, selected closed tanks are 
relocated upstairs by forklift, and 
arrayed in an L-shape along the bal- 
cony and stairwell. Lots destined for 
bottling prior to harvest are moved 
with an inert gas assist, from barrels 
into the bottling tanks. 


TEI 


Drain valves on the bottling tanks 
are approximately 15 feet above the 
filler bowl on the bottling line, and 
thus gravity assists in the filling pro- 
cess. After bottling, empty tanks are 
returned to the fermentation hall 
level for the next harvest. Wine lots 
destined for bottling with additional 
barrel ageing remain in the second- 
year barrel room. When winter bot- 
tling approaches, the tank movement 
process is repeated. 


Flexible design components 

As noted above, the flexibility goal 
required that all production spaces be 
designed for at least dual use. With 
no fixed equipment, the fermenta- 
tion hall can be emptied just prior 
to bottling to allow staging of glass 
in the closest possible proximity to 
the mobile bottling line. Scalloped 
catwalks to be added later will be 
designed to accommodate a variety of 
tank sizes. Glycol piping is installed 
below the level of the future catwalks. 
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The refurbished electric pallet jack 
was formerly used at Byron Winery 
(Santa Maria, CA). The use of large 
movable fermentors (up to seven tons) 
necessitated careful attention to both 
floor slope and drain placement. To 
save costs and minimize the need to 
traverse drains with the pallet jack, 
one trench drain runs the length of 
the fermentation room. It is asym- 
metrically located along the press side, 
and directly below the door of the tank 
with largest anticipated diameter. 

Determining the floor slope was 
a careful balancing act. There was 
just enough slope to drain, but not so 
much that would impede movement 
of the pallet jacks. To assure that a 
loaded pallet jack would not hang up 
on the drain, a full-scale drawing was 
prepared of the floor, drain, and pallet 
jack, including the exact dimensions 
of its wheels. 

Operable skylights and clerestory 
windows were installed on both lev- 
els, to minimize artificial lighting 
and to serve as intake vents for the 
night and winter cooling system. In 
the temporary barrel rooms, black- 
out screens are used to keep direct 
sunlight off the barrels, but these 
can be retracted or removed entirely 
once the space is converted. A single 
venting system serves for both CO, 
removal and night air cooling. 


“Green” features 

The design utilizes energy-efficient, 
“sustainable” features typically incor- 
porated into contemporary winery 
projects: a “cool” steel roof with high 
recycled content, and the cooling/ 
CO» exhaust system described above, 
compact fluorescent lighting, and 
staged chillers and pumps for the gly- 
col refrigeration system. The winery 
has industrial on-demand hot water 
heaters for the production areas, and 
small electric hot water heaters for 
the offices and lab. Space is provided 
for additional on-demand hot water 
heaters should they be required in 
the future. 

The most unusual aspect of this 
project is the straw bale wall construc- 
tion. A patented reinforcement and 
venting “Spar Membrane Structure” 
system developed by Integrated 
Structures Inc. (Berkeley, CA) was 
employed. Reinforced, stacked rice 
straw bales serve as the support for 
four inches of shotcrete applied to 
each side, for a total thickness of about 
two feet. 

The assembly achieves a four-hour 
fire resistance and has excellent seis- 
mic properties. Straw bales are most 
often used as infill in a post-and-beam 
structure. However, in this system the 
concrete applied to the straw bales 
becomes the structural bearing wall. 
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The shotcrete itself was integrally col- 
ored using concrete dye, thus elimi- 
nating the need for painting. 

The thermal performance is impres- 
sive: Not only does the assembly have 
an R-value approaching 50, but the 
thermal mass afforded by two layers 
of concrete serves to even out tem- 
perature fluctuations between warm 
days and cool nights. The importance 
of this cannot be understated. Due to 
the characteristics of the walls, the 
fermentation hall temperature does 
not exceed approximately 64°F even 
on summer afternoons. 

Peak temperatures in the winery 
have never exceeded 68°F, even on the 
warmest summer days with two large 
overhead doors open. While the exact 
temperature performance of a build- 
ing cannot be guaranteed prior to con- 
struction, the goal was for the ambient 
temperature in the fermentation hall 
to be low enough, and humidity high 
enough, that the area could be used 
for barrel and cased good storage, 
if needed (now confirmed with two 
years of experience). 

With a maximum 64°F temperature, 
cased goods can be stored for a few 
months, as is occasionally necessary 
at any winery. The average ambient 
humidity of 60+%, while not the win- 
ery’s target, allows for interim barrel 
storage as needed anywhere in the 
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The winery has a process waste treatment 
system which makes use of constructed 
wetlands and a holding pond, thus allow- 
ing recycling of the process water for use 
in property irrigation. Plants will eventually 
cover the visible portion of the membrane. 
fermentation hall.It has the additional 
benefit of maintaining wood fermentor 
stave tightness with no maintenance. 

In this type of construction, venting 
is critical, as any moisture within the 
wall could cause deterioration of the 
straw, resulting in a loss of its insula- 
tive value. Both passive venting and 
the ability to hook up fan-assisted 
ventilation are provided. There are 
a series of test holes in all walls to 
monitor wall humidity should a con- 
cern arise. 

From a design standpoint, shot- 
crete application is not a precision 


art. This system relies on very thick 
walls, requiring greater tolerances. 
The final effect is a slightly more 
“rustic” look than standard wall sys- 
tems. This look, rustic and massive, 
perfectly fit the design goals for the 
Littorai “farm.” 

The use of solar panels was part 
of the initial design, but was post- 
poned for budgetary reasons. Both 
roof-mounted and ground-mounted 
photovoltaic array options have been 
studied and allowed for. 

Process waste is collected in a 5,000 
gallon sump and pumped to a pair of 
artificial wetlands, which thence drain 
by gravity to a pond. This system does 
double duty by providing water for fire 
protection for the building. Any addi- 
tional water beyond what is required 
for fire suppression, is available for 
irrigation. Additionally, the piping for 
future roof rainwater collection is in 
place. The pond itself will need to be 
enlarged to handle the peak flow when 
that system is activated. 

Due to the increased volume of win- 
ery waste water during harvest, the 
winery schedules its vineyard com- 
posting practices to take advantage of 
this large supply, rather than simply 
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disposing of some of the treated water 
on open fields. 

During construction, the contrac- 
tor Pat Deeton [Deeton & Stanley 
Construction] and the sub-contractors, 
all made a determined effort to use the 
recycle bins provided by the Lemons 
for any paper or plastic waste products. 

To reduce adding to landfill, lum- 
ber scraps and other wood waste were 
put in a dedicated debris box sent to 
a yard in Santa Rosa to be ground up 
into wood chips. These are typically 
used in landscaping and for mixing 
with soil amendments. During site 
preparation, the goal that everyone 
wanted to achieve was to make the 
dirt-work and minor excavation “bal- 
ance out” as much as possible. In 
doing so, the amount of soil brought 
in or trucked out was minimized. 


Mid-course corrections 

Because of the tight budget, rather 
than use concrete block for the inte- 
rior partition between the grape 
receiving area, the tool room, and the 
winemaker’s office, standard wood 
studs sheathed with MDO (a mois- 
ture-resistant plywood product used 
to make highway signs) were used. 
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Because the receiving room side is 
a wash-down area, it is detailed as a 
“rainscreen” wall — that is, an exte- 
rior wall system that uses an airspace 
between the exterior siding material, 
and a waterproof membrane that pro- 
tects the framing. This assures that 
any water that gets into the wall has a 
drainage path out. Rainscreens are con- 
sidered “best practice” and are increas- 
ingly being mandated by local building 
codes in the rainy Pacific Northwest. 

The original design called for an earth 
berm against the west wall of the fer- 
mentation hall, to mediate the hot sum- 
mer sun. With level storage space at a 
premium on the sloped site, Ted decided 
to forgo the berm. Cables were strung 
vertically from the building eave to 
anchors in the ground, and grape vines 
trained up them, thus providing shade 
and a buffer of cooler air between the 
grapevine trellis and the winery wall. 

Pleased with the integral color in 
the concrete walls, Ted requested that 
a tint be included in the concrete used 
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for paving all exterior pads. This does 
a good job of minimizing blinding 
reflection, and the colors chosen har- 
monize with both the building color 
and the nature color of the Gold Ridge 
soils of the property. 

With minor adjustments, the build- 
ing has worked well through the first 
three harvests. The Lemons continue 
to make progress turning their vision 
of an integrated biodynamic farm into 
reality and look forward to the next 
phase of the winery. a 


Larry Ferar is the principal with Laurence 
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and landscape firm specializing in winery 
design, based in Portland, Oregon. 
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alolactic fermentation 

(MLF) is a naturally occur- 

ring biological reaction in 

wine induced by either 
indigenous lactic acid bacteria or 
selected bacteria cultures. MLF is rec- 
ommended in red wine production 
because of its positive impact on the 
sensory properties and the microbial 
stabilization of wine.” 

Although previous studies have 
evaluated the timing of bacterial 
inoculation as a way to achieve a 
controlled MLE,?611 it is still common 
practice to inoculate with a selected 
starter culture of Oenococcus oeni into 
the wine at the end of alcoholic fer- 
mentation (AF). 

Inoculation of bacteria starters in the 
must together with, or shortly after, 
addition of the yeast inoculation (yeast/ 
bacterial co-inoculation) has been pro- 
posed as an alternative technique that 
offers advantages in comparison to the 
aforementioned sequential inoculation 
strategies.>® It has been demonstrated 
that bacteria co-inoculated in must 
perform better than when inoculated 
after alcoholic fermentation, especially 
when cell growth conditions are not 
favorable.7914 

Non-favorable or difficult conditions, 
such as high ethanol content combined 


Another version of this text was published in /talian 
Journal of Food Science. Corresponding author: 
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Inoculating selected bacteria before 
alcoholic fermentation (co-inoculation) 
to induce malolactic fermentation 
(MLF) was used to produce red table 
wines from several grape varieties. In 
most of the micro vinification trials, 
MLF was completed before or within 
one week after racking. The acetic 
acid content remained within an 
acceptable level (less than 0.60 g/L). 

In a winery vinification (200 hl), 
MLF induced by co-inoculation was 
completed before de-vatting, while in 
the wines inoculated after alcoholic 
fermentation, the total malic acid 
degradation was achieved 33 days 
later. The potential risk of increasing 
the volatile acidity was also evaluated 
by inducing MLF in partially-fermented 
wines. The co-inoculation practice was 
compatible with the production of red 
wines. The decrease in vinification 
time with respect to traditional MLF 
management could offer a significant 
advantage for wineries. 


with low pH, threaten bacterial sur- 
vival. In contrast, inoculation in grape 
must allows the bacteria to adapt grad- 
ually to the ethanol before it becomes 
toxic, thus malolactic performance is 
enhanced. 

MLF induced concurrently with AF 
can also reduce the vinification time. 
The use of co-inoculation to complete 
MLF when compared to traditional 
winemaking can also help protect 
the wine from spoilage while saving 
time. V. Gerbaux et al. observed that 
early inoculation of wine with malo- 
lactic bacteria may be a way to reduce 
the risk of volatile phenol production 
by Brettanomyces. 


G. Zapparoli et al., reported success- 
ful MLF in a high alcohol wine, such 
as Amarone, by inoculating O. oeni 
cultures into grape must (co-inocula- 
tion).!6 In contrast, a sluggish or stuck 
malolactic fermentation occurred in the 
same wine when bacteria starters were 
inoculated, after AF had completed. 

A. Massera et al. studied the risk 
of early bacteria co-inoculation.!0 
Nevertheless, there is still some skepti- 
cism about the application of co-inocu- 
lation, due to the supposed risk of an 
undesired increase in volatile acidity, 
and the negative effects on AF due to 
possible interferences in yeast perfor- 
mance from the ML bacteria.! 

This technique is not a routine prac- 
tice in wineries, because enologists 
fear an excessive production of acetic 
acid as a consequence of sugar metabo- 
lism of LAB. In order to determine the 
effects of co-inoculation on the fermen- 
tation performances of the organisms, 
their compatibility and the reputed rise 
in acetic acid production, the following 
experiments were designed and car- 
ried out on both a micro-vinification 
and a winery-scale lot. 
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Figure 1: Frequencies of micro-vinification 
wines that terminated MLF before the end of 
alcoholic fermentation, at the racking ,and 1 
to 3, 4 to 6, 7 to 9, and 10 to 12 days after 
racking. 
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To obtain reliable data on the appli- 
cation of yeast-bacterial co-inocula- 
tion based on standard red winemak- 
ing procedures, MLF was induced in 
red wines produced by micro vini- 
fications of several grape varieties 
characterized by different physical- 
chemical parameters. Co-inoculation 
and traditional or sequential post- 
AF inoculation methods were com- 
pared in a winery vinification of dry 
Valpolicella red table wine. 

A potential threat to wine quality was 
ascertained by inducing MLF into par- 
tially-fermented wines, as a simulation 
of stuck wine. Acetic acid production 
and the time required for MLF were 
considered important qualitative and 
technological parameters for evaluating 
the suitability of using this bacterial 
inoculation technique in winemaking. 


Microorganisms 

The yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
Uvaferm VRB® strain (Lallemand) 
was used to conduct the AF and 


VIOLET 


the bacterial starters of Oenococcus 
oeni, ICV Elios 1®, and Lalvin VP41® 
(Lallemand), were used to induce 
MLF. Commercial preparations of 
these microorganisms (active dry for- 
mulation for yeast and freeze-dried 
culture for bacteria) were used accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s instructions. 


Micro-vinifications 

100 micro-vinifications were per- 
formed with different local and inter- 
national red grape varieties. The 
pairing of the VRB®-Elios 1® yeast- 
bacterium combination was used in 
these trials (Table I). Each grape vari- 
ety was represented by one or more 
samples from the 2008 vintage that 
differed according to vineyard block 
and clone. 

Traditional red wine fermentation 
techniques were applied. Trials in 
stainless steel vessels (1 h-L) contained 
40 L of must and 15 kg of grape pom- 
ace. The yeast VRB® (Lallemand) and 
bacterium Elios1® (Lallemand) were 
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inoculated at a concentration of 5-8 
and 2-4x10® x cfu/mL, respectively. 

Two punch-downs were conducted 
daily. Fifty mg/L of SO, were added 
to all of the musts. Bacteria was inocu- 
lated 16 hours after the yeast inocula- 
tion, when the free SO, concentration 
was less than 10 mg/L. A 2 L volume 
from each trial was separated, not 
inoculated with the bacteria, and was 
used as a ML-negative control. 


Winery vinifications 

A winery-scale vinification in 
Valpolicella was carried out in stain- 
less steel tanks containing 200 hL of 
must and grape pomace of Corvina and 
Rondinella varieties. The must analysis 
was: pH 3.33, fermentable sugar 206 
g/L, titratable acidity 6.80 g/L measured 
as tartaric acid, acetic acid 0.02 g/L, 
L-malic acid 2.59 g/L, L-lactic acid 0.07 
g/L, D-lactic acid 0.05 g/L, and citric 
acid 0.25 g/L. 

A traditional red vinification was per- 
formed using VRB®-VP41® as the yeast- 
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TABLE |: Composition of 100 musts, grouped based on grape varieties, 


used for micro-vinification trails. Values are average of n. samples 


and minimum and maximum are in brackets. 


GRAPE VARIETY ORIGIN N.! pH REDUCING SUGARS TOTAL acipity2 L-MALIC ACID 
BRIX (g/L) (g/L) 
Corvina Italy = 36 3.25 (2.89-3.64) 21.0 (18.8-23.8) 6.28 (4.10-8.94) 1.50 (0.66-3.46) 
Sangiovese Italy = 9 = 3.27 (3.10-3.44) 19.4 (17.9-21.5) 6.13 (5.12-6.92) 1.40 (0.98-2.08) 
Cabernet Sauvignon France 9 3.36 (3.28-3.48) 21.4 (19.9-23.2) 5.54 (4.90-6.72) 2.06 (1.33-3.19) 
Corvinone Italy = 9 =~ 3.28 (3.01-3.34) 20.1 (18.1-21.3) 5.80 (4.87-7.27) 1.91 (1.54-3.01) 
Rondinella Italy = 4) 3.19 (3.12-3.23) 19.4 (19.0-19.7) 4.61 (4.52-4.65) 0.96 (0.57-1.51) 
Merlot France 2 3.24 (3.20-3.27) 19.5 (18.8-20.2) 6.73 (6.38-7.07) 1.24 (1.23-1.25) 
Teroldego ltaly = 2 = 3.18 (3.03-3.33) 18.0 (17.0-19.1) 8.49 (5.80-11.17) 1.43 (1.41-1.45) 
Recantina Italy = 2 3.37 (3.36-3.38) 20.7 (20.6-20.8) 6.33 (5.90-6.75) 2.18 (2.08-2.29) 
Cabrusina ltaly = 3.29 18.8 7.04 2.45 
Cavrara ltaly = 3.40 17.3 6.27 4.48 
Corbina Italy = 3.26 23.4 8.70 2.03 
Denela Italy = 3.12 18.7 8.12 1.93 
Dindarella ltaly =] 323 AREY 6.70 1.78 
Marzemina nera Italy = 3.35 21.7 6.07 2.01 
Molinara Italy = 3.48 18.5 4.53 1.96 
Pattaresca Italy = 3.17 7.1 8.03 2.6] 
Rebo Italy = 3.4] 24.5 3.90 1.38 
Refosco Italy = 3.28 19.5 7.00 Laz 
Rossetta di hea Be 19.2 7.36 3.34 
montagna 
Saccola ltaly = 3.06 19.7 12.85 5.80 
Longanesi Italy = 3.24 20.8 6.92 2.08 
Alfrocheiro Preto Portugal = 3.25 15.7 6.30 1.19 
Castelao Portugal 1 3.19 16.4 4.95 1.29 
Tinta Aragonés Portugal 1 3.20 18.0 5.05 1.45 
Tinto Cao Portugal 1 3.30 18.9 5.88 2.69 
Touriga francesa Portugal ‘1 3.39 17.1 5.04 1.29 
Touriga national Portugal 3.16 18.6 6.38 1.28 
Trincadeira Portugal 1 3.25 16.9 5.84 1.78 
Tinta barrica Portugal 1 3.58 19.1 4.44 1.24 
Mencia Spain| 3.39 15.2 4.64 1.19 
Pietro picudo Spain 3.28 19.5 7.54 1.35 
Tempranillo Spain 3.31 19.2 4.99 1.68 
Tinta de toro Spain 3.42 20.5 5.03 17] 
Syrah France | 3.38 19.9 6.69 3.11 
Blaufrénkisch Austria 1 3.19 20.9 6.17 1.17 


| number of samples, 2 as tartaric acid 


bacteria combination. Fifty mg/L of SO, 
were added, and three tanks were inocu- 
lated with VRB® yeast to induce alco- 
holic fermentation. About 12 hours after 
yeast inoculation, MLF starter VP41® 
was added to two of the three tanks (co- 
inoculation trial). 

Pump-overs assisted must aeration and 
cap management. At the end of alcoholic 


fermentation, the wine was racked and 
clarified by natural settling for two days. 
Wine from the tank that was not inocu- 
lated with bacteria was divided into three 
fractions of 65 hL each. Two fractions 
were used for the inoculation of MLF 
starter VP41® (inoculation post alcoholic 
fermentation). The third fraction was not 
inoculated with any MLF starter and was 
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TABLE II: Composition of 100 micro-vinification wines at the end of MLF, clustered according to their pH 
and L-malic acid consumption rate. Values are average of n. samples and minimum and maximum are in brackets. 


H n.! ETHANOL TOTAL ACIDITY ACETIC ACID L-LACTIC ACID 

P  %v/v) (g/L)? (g/l) (g/U) 

3.04 (2.97-3.09) 4 11.17 (10.72-11.66) 7.16 (6.40-8.00) 0.37 (0.21-0.62) 0.69 (0.51-0.82) 
3.16 (3.11-3.19) 9 11.62 (10.49-12.97) 6.72 (6.00-6.92) 0.34 (0.22-0.46) 0.79 (0.37-2.00) 
3.25 (3.20-3.29) 18 11.58 (10.76-13.22) 5.97 (5.22-6.60) 0.37 (0.31-0.45) 0.95 (0.56-1.90) 
3.34 (3.30-3.39) 17 11.48 (9.84-13.53) 5.79 (5.30-6.80) 0.38 (0.29-0.56) 0.89 (0.41-1.64) 
3.44 (3.41-3.47) 15 11.88 (10.39-13.97) 5.56 (5.00-6.09) 0.39 (0.27-0.45) 0.94 (0.44-1.40) 
3.54 (3.51-3.59) 19 12.02 (10.44-13.42) 5.23 (4.06-5.75) 0.45 (0.24-0.59) 1.22 (0.50-2.30) 
3.62 (3.62-3.66) 7 12.31 (11.18-13.34) 4.60 (4.60-5.40) 0.45 (0.33-0.56) 1.17 (0.80-1.50) 
3.74 (3.71-3.77) 6 12.43 (11.70-13.94) 4.94 (4.10-5.50) 0.45 (0.41-0.52) 1.20 (0.68-2.05) 
3.83 (3.82-3.85) 4 12.37 (12.15-13.66) 4.86 (4.10-5.20) 0.38 (0.32-0.48) 1.11 (0.92-1.34) 
3.91 ] 12.59 4.20 0.35 0.85 


TOTAL POLYPHENOLS 


(g/L)? 

1.16 (0.73-1.54) 
1.37 (1.10-1.89) 
1.17 (0.93-1.44) 
1.55 (0.83-3.09) 
1.58 (1.18-2.67) 
1.39 (0.97-2.35) 
1.68 (1.51-1.78) 
1.78 (1.15-2.89) 
1.38 (1.23-1.65) 
1.34 


L-MALIC ACID CONSUM. 
RATE (g/L per day) 


0.12 (0.06—0.26) 
0.11 (0.06—0.25) 
0.15 (0.06-0.26) 
0.15 (0.06 - 0.29) 
0.09 (0.08-0.20) 
0.20 (0.08-0.36) 
0.24 (0.14 — 0.52) 
0.14 (0.09-0.17) 
0.15 (0.14-0.17) 
0.1] 


| number of samples, 2 as tartaric acid, 3 as gallic acid 


left to carry out a spontaneous MLF. 

In both the micro-vinifications and 
winery-scale trials, the AF was moni- 
tored by measuring the ethanol pro- 
duction and sugar consumption. MLF 
was monitored by measuring depletion 
of L-malic acid. MLF was considered 


complete when the residual sugar and 
L-malic acid content was less than 3.0 
and 0.1 g/L, respectively. At the end of 
AF and MLF, the wines were analyzed. 
Winery temperature was held constant at 
about 18°C, while the temperature did not 
exceed 28°C. 


Bacteria inoculation in partially- 
fermented wine 

Wines obtained by fermenting the 
must of the Corvina grape variety at 
pH 3.20 and 3.60 (the original pH 3.34 
was corrected with HCl and NaOH, 
respectively) were used as a natural 
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Figure 2: L-malic acid consumption (g/L, filled) 


3 FIGURE 2 8 and lactic acid bacteria population (log10 cfu/ 
mL, empty) measured during the winery-scale 
7 vinification of Valpolicella wine in tanks inocu- 
25 7, > =. lated with bacteria before alcoholic fermenta- 
< > 6 tion (square, co-inoculation AF/MLF), after 
Ps ET ¢ aah alcoholic fermentation (triangle, sequential 
2 Se mae AF/MLF), and in non-inoculated tank (circle, 
= 5 2 spontaneous MLF). 
S s 
Q15 S aes growth substrate of O. oeni. The must 
S ? @ | composition was: fermentable sugar 
3 tL, =| 230 g/L, titratable acidity 6.32 (pH 
ae 3 =| 3.20) and 4.61 (pH 3.60) g/L measured 
as tartaric acid, acetic acid 0.01 g/L, 
a9 L-malic acid 4.19 g/L, L-lactic acid 
0.04 g/L, D-lactic acid 0.02 g/L, and 
0.5 citric acid 0.25 g/L. The grape musts 
(2.7 L) were fermented by S. cerevisiae 
TIME (DAYS) ; VRB®. AF was monitored by mea- 
suring the consumption of reducing 
: , Wy Me si b 0 35 “0 2 sugar and ethanol production. 
| -8—Co-inoculation —®— Spontaneous MLF —t— Post AF oat aot ea Lhe 
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TABLE III: Composition of Valpolicella wine at the end of MLF obtained by 
winery-scale vinification in tanks inoculated with bacteria before alcoholic 
fermentation (co-inoculation alcoholic/malolactic), after alcoholic fermentation 
(sequential MLF). and in non-inoculated tank (spontaneous MLF). 


Co-INOCULATION AF /MLF 


pH 3.38 

ETHANOL % v/ v 12.1 
RESIDUAL SUGARS g/L fg 
TOTAL AcipITY g/L ! 5.8 
Acetic aciD g/L 0.21 
L-matic aciD g/L 0.07 
L-tactic aciD g/L 1.39 
D-lactic acid g/L 0.24 
citric acID g/L 0.22 


1 as tartaric acid 


SEQUENTIAL AF/MLF = sPonTANEous MLF 
3.37 3.40 
12.1 12.1 
24 2.4 
6.0 6.0 
0.25 0.26 
0.08 0.09 
1.54 1.49 
0.28 0.27 
0.13 0.13 


Table IV: Composition of wines after MLF obtained by fermentation of grape 
must (pH 3.20 and 3.60). Bacteria were inoculated in wine before and 
after the end (stuck AF and complete AF, respectively). 


CompLete AF Stuck AF 
3.20 3.60 3.20 3.60 
pH 3.49 3.87 345 3.82 
ETHANOL % v/ v 12.52 12.47 9.05 8.09 
RESIDUAL SUGARS g/L 2] 3.0 70.7 96.3 
TOTAL aciDITY g/L ! 6.52 4.86 6.38 470 
Acetic aciD g/L 0.26 0.30 0.33 0.36 
L-maic aciD g/L 0.06 0.07 0.05 0.08 
L-tactic aciD g/L 272 2.62 2.80 2.63 
D-lactic acid g/L 0.25 0.27 0.25 0.31 
citric AciD g/L 0.19 0.19 0.17 0.16 


1 as tartaric acid 

were divided into two equal fractions 
of 1.3 L, one for bacterial inoculation, 
the other for completion of AF as a 
control. The latter fraction, after total 
consumption of reducing sugar (less 
than 3.0 g/L) was racked and inocu- 
lated with bacteria. 

Before inoculation with a commer- 
cial culture of O. oeni VP41® at 2 x 
10° cfu/mL, the partially- fermented 
wines were pasteurized in order to 
eliminate living yeast cells. MLF tri- 
als were performed in triplicate, and 
the fermentation was monitored by 
L-malic acid depletion and L-lactic 
acid production. The acetic acid, 
D-lactic acid, and citric acid contents 
were measured during fermentation. 


Must and wine analysis 

Titratable acidity was measured as 
tartaric acid by titration with 1 M 
NaOH. Total and free SO, were mea- 
sured by iodometric titration. Ethanol 
levels were analyzed by NIR spec- 
troscopy using an Alcolyzer Wine 
apparatus. Sugar content during fer- 
mentation was determined by the 
Fehling method with automatic titra- 
tion using 0.5 M NajS,03, 25% w/v 
H,SO4, 30% w/v KI and Fehling’s 
solutions. Organic acids were quanti- 
fied using enzyme kits according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Lactic acid bacteria counts were car- 
ried out during must fermentations by 
plating on MRS (Fluka) supplemented 
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with 10% w/v tomato juice and 0.01% 
w/v actidione (Fluka). The plates were 
incubated anaerobically at 28°C using 
Anaerocult A kit (Merck KgaA). After 
seven days, colony counts were carried 
out as colony forming units per mL. 

The L-malic acid consumption rate 
was calculated as the average daily con- 
sumption (g/L per day) during the time 
between bacterial inoculation (or from 
wine racking in the case of spontaneous 
MLF) and the end of MLF (under 0.1 
mg/L L-malic acid). 


Results and Discussions 

The performance of the MLF bac- 
teria in micro-vinification of grapes 
with different must compositions was 
measured (Table I). Among the main 
parameters that influence bacterial 
activity (pH, temperature, ethanol, 
and SO, concentration),!3 pH was the 
most important impact factor in these 
grape musts. 

The SO, concentration did not con- 
stitute a limiting factor for bacteria 
(less than 10 mg/L in all trials at the 
time of bacterial inoculation) since 
free SO, rapidly binds to various 
must components, such as sugars, 
ketonic acids, and polyphenolic com- 
pounds. The 50 mg/L SO, addition 
is considered standard for red vini- 
fication and is compatible with co- 
inoculation, provided that bacteria 
are inoculated at least six hours after 
SO, addition in order to allow the SO, 
to combine.}8 

AF rates were not affected by the 
presence of inoculate-bacteria. In all 
100 micro-vinifications, the ferment- 
able sugars were completely consumed 
between seven and 13 days after yeast 
inoculation. MLF was completed in all 
wines that were attributed to the starter 
bacteria culture because in the non- 
inoculated control wines, the L-malic 
acid concentration at the end of AF did 
not substantially change with respect to 
that contained in grape must before AF 
(data not shown). 

Table II shows the pH and ethanol 
content of the 100 wines from the 
micro-vinification trials after MLF. 
The content of L-lactic acid, produced 
by degradation of L-malic acid, in all 
wines is shown in Table II. 

Management of MLF in wines with 
low pH (under 3.20) can be very dif- 
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ficult because of the negative impact 
on bacterial growth.? In this study, 
yeast-bacterial co-inoculation permit- 
ted successful MLF under conditions 
that could have been limiting in post- 
AF inoculation. 

The maximum acetic acid concen- 
tration was 0.60 g/L, and no relation- 
ship was observed between this acid 
and pH of the wine. These concentra- 
tions are considered to conform to 
the standard quality parameter for 
volatile acidity in red table wine. The 
development of spoilage bacteria often 
causes the acetic acid to increase in 
wine, especially when the pH is high 
(above 3.6). This risk did not occur in 
18 wines with pH above 3.60 (Table II). 

In all the wines, L-malic acid con- 
sumption started before AF, and 
lasted up to 12 days after racking 
(Figure 1). A total of 39 wines out of 
100 finished MLF before racking. In 
only 10 micro-vinifications, did MLF 
last more than one week after racking. 

The size of the fermentor is a factor 
that can influence MLF. This is proba- 
bly due to interference from excessive 
aeration, extreme temperatures, and 
nutrient availability or production of 
bacteria inhibitors.!5 Therefore, the 
effects of yeast/bacterial co-inocula- 
tion on commercial wine production 
were evaluated. 

In the winery-scale Valpolicella 
trial, L-malic acid consumption was 
completed in 32 days in co-inoculated 
trials, compared to 72 days when the 
bacterial starter was inoculated after 


alcoholic fermentation.? 


The reduction in total time of fer- 
mentation and a better control of 
MLF inoculating starter bacteria in 
the must was also reported by A. 
Massera et al.!9 Hence, the use of 
yeast-bacterial co-inoculation could 
favor completion of L-malic depletion 
in wine before the cellar temperature 
decreases, helping to avoid prolonged 
MLE or excessive heating. 

MLF induced by co-inoculation was 
fast, and L-malic acid was consumed 
completely during AF (L-malic acid 
consumption rate was 0.25 g/L per 
day) (Figure 2). In the tank inoculated 
after AF and in the un-inoculated tank, 
MLF lasted 33 days longer than the 
co-inoculated tank (L-malic acid con- 
sumption rate was 0.05 g/L per day). 
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When enological conditions are 
favorable, growth of spontaneous bac- 
terial cells starts just before the end 
of alcoholic fermentation. Therefore, 
when a wine was racked, the onset of 
spontaneous MLF was rapid. Bacterial 
inoculation in grape must can promote 
a rapid colonization of the selected 
starter, while avoiding possible inter- 
ference from indigenous microflora. 
MLF induced by bacterial inocula- 
tion in a Chardonnay must (pH 3.18) 
completed quickly because of the full 
adaption of O. oeni strain that allowed 
fast colonization in the wine.!5 

From a technological viewpoint, 
these results are significant because 
of the short time needed to con- 
clude the vinification processes. 
Vinification time is generally longer 
in sequential alcoholic and malolactic 
fermentations, since it is necessary to 
complete MLF after racking. D. Jussier 
et al. reported that fermentation times 
were greatly reduced by inoculating 
bacteria and yeast concurrently com- 
pared to post-AF inoculation.” 

The acetic acid content in the co- 
inoculated Valpolicella wine was 
slightly lower than that measured in 
the same wine that underwent post-AF 
and spontaneous MLF (Table III). This 
study confirmed the findings in previ- 
ous investigations where simultaneous 
alcoholic fermentation/MLF did not 
cause an increase in acetic acid due to 
bacterial sugar catabolism.”10/14,16 

To ascertain potential risks for wine 
quality due to the presence of grow- 
ing malolactic bacteria during a slug- 
gish or stuck alcoholic fermentation, 
O. oeni cells were inoculated in par- 
tially fermented wines containing a 
high residual sugar content, to simu- 
late stuck wine. All wines completed 


MLF, nine and seven days after bacte- 
rial inoculation in the pH 3.20 and pH 
3.60 trials, respectively (Table IV). 

During MLE, the glucose and fructose 
contents did not vary significantly (p 
= 0.899 and 0.921 at pH 3.20 and 3.60, 
respectively) in either wine, indicating 
that LAB growing at enological pH 
prefer to degrade L-malic acid rather 
than sugars when energy is needed to 
establish intracellular pH.° 

The increased acetic acid and 
D-lactic acid contents were derived 
mainly from citrate metabolism, since 
most of the citric acid degradation 
occurred after MLF (Table IV). No 
significant differences were observed 
in the content of these organic acids 
in wines at the end of MLF between 
partially-fermented wine and the con- 
trols (data not shown). 

In the case of a stuck alcoholic fer- 
mentation, a winemaker can let MLF 
continue until it is complete before 
inhibiting bacteria. Nevertheless, the 
presence of bacteria in a prolonged 
stationary phase should be avoided 
due to the risk of wine spoilage, espe- 
cially at high pH.!9 

Since the incompatibility between 
yeast and bacteria can affect both AF 
and MLF, the choice of yeast-bacterium 
couple is crucial for achieving a simul- 
taneous alcoholic fermentation/MLF.!2 
Bacterial starters used in this study 
were compatible with the yeast/bacte- 
rial co-inoculation strategy. 

Concerns for the negative impact 
on wine quality due to volatile acid- 
ity production can be minimized by 
inoculating bacteria early in the pres- 
ence of sugars only when standard 
enological conditions and compatible 
yeast-bacteria pairings are made, as 
in the current study. 
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Conclusion 

This experiment demonstrated that 
yeast/bacterial co-inoculation is com- 
patible for red table wine production. 
The large number of micro-vinifica- 
tions of different grapes with various 
chemical parameters, and the commer- 
cial vinification represented a signifi- 
cant test to use this technique of bacte- 
rial inoculation for red vinification. 

Yeast-bacterial co-inoculation can 
be successful in wines with low pH 
values (under 3.2) that usually inhibit 
malolactic bacteria when inoculated 
after alcoholic fermentation. The pres- 
ence of ethanol, together with low pH, 
inhibits malolactic bacteria. 

Similarly and in addition to what was 
reported above, this practice can be 
effective in production of high alcohol 
wine (above 14% v/v ethanol), as dem- 
onstrated by previous investigations 
carried out in Amarone wine (a red 
wine produced from withered grapes). 

The risk of increased volatile acid- 
ity due to bacterial sugar metabolism 
is negligible when AF is successfully 
carried out by yeasts. AF has to be cor- 
rectly managed to remove any stress 
to yeast cells by nutritional imbal- 
ances, which is a common occurrence. 

It is very important to use compat- 
ible yeast-bacteria pairings to achieve 
successful MLF. It has been dem- 
onstrated that some Saccharomyces 
strains can inhibit malolactic bacteria 
and the co-habitation of both type of 
microorganisms, when co-inoculated 
in grape must, could affect negatively 
MLF completion more so than inocu- 
lation with bacteria is done after alco- 
holic fermentation. 

Further investigations are needed to 
evaluate the. effects of yeast-bacterial 
co-inoculation under different wine- 
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making conditions, before its defini- 
tive acceptance as a recommended 
enological practice. g 
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esearch on the compounds respon- 
sible for specific aromas in wine 
begins by identifying the key com- 
pounds that remind the taster of 
these odors. However, only a few 
compounds, that are aromatic in their 
pure state, can be perceived in wine. 

Wine has been characterized as a 
sensory buffer, because it is a solution 
in which the addition or omission of 
several odorant compounds can occur 
without any significant changes in the 
overall aroma perception.® 

Sensory buffer components include 
ethanol, fermentation products, and 
odor compounds that cannot break 
through this buffer. Together these 
components provide wine with a 
generic wine flavor with no specific 
notes. The compounds that can break 
through this buffer, referred to as 
impact compounds, confer certain 
specific aromas to wine, such as rasp- 
berry, grapefruit, and smoke. 

The odor activity value (OAV) of an 
aroma compound is the ratio between 
the concentration of the compound 
in the wine to its’ sensory thresh- 
old. This indicates the likelihood of 
the compound being an impact com- 
pound. A taster cannot predict the 
perceptible intensity of the aroma. 
This is because, depending on their 
chemical structure, the effects of the 
matrix can strongly affect the volatil- 
ization of odor components.®? 

Barrel maturation adds more com- 
plexity to wine because of the leaching 
of several strong odorant chemicals 
from the wood and their subsequent 
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Barrel-aged wine is a complex mix- 
ture and its olfactory perception results 
from the interaction of many aromas. 
To estimate the role of oak-derived 
aroma compounds, it is necessary to 
consider odor activity values (OAV) 
and to perform a correlation study to 
assess the impact of individual aroma 
compounds on the aroma attributes. 
Twenty Spanish and French wines, 
each aged in different types of bar- 
rels, were studied using both sensory 
(descriptive) and chemical (GC-MS) 
analysis. Paired-sample ttests were 
used to assess whether there were con- 
sistent differences in the concentrations 
of oak-derived compounds between 
wines aged in different barrels and 
receiving different sensory scores. 
Despite their low OAVs in the wines, 
furanic compounds (fur-fural, furfuryl 
alcohol, and 5-methylfurfural) increased 
the perceived overall oak intensity rat- 
ing and decreased the fruity intensity 
rating. It is hypothesized that these dif- 
ferent compounds indirectly impacted 
the respective overall oak and fruit inten- 
sities. The presence of cis- and trans- 
whisky lactones, eugenol, and vanillin 
increased the intensity rating of the 
vanilla/pastry descriptor, while furfural 
and 5-methylfurfural diminished it. 
Although the volatile phenols (guaia- 
col, 4-methylguaiacol, eugenol) are 
described as smoky and spicy in their 
pure state, no reliable links were found 
between these compounds and their 
respective sensory descriptors in wines. 
Samples described as having higher 
olfactory persistence were richer in 
relatively heavy volatiles, such as trans- 
and cis-whisky lactone, maltol, euge- 
nol, and vanillin, than their paired 
samples. This would explain their retro- 
nasal persistence. 


BARREL-AGED WINES 


()LFACTORY PERCEPTION OF 
OAK-DERVED COMPOUND 
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transformation in the wine. Important 
wood chemicals, that can be impact 
molecules, include the naturally pres- 
ent cis- and trans-methyl-octalactone 
(whisky lactones, with a coconut fla- 
vor in their pure state), trans-2-none- 
nal (sawdust smell), volatile phenols 
released via toasting such as guaia- 
col, 4-methylguaiacol, and eugenol 
(spicy and smoky smells), and vanillin 
(vanilla smell). 

All of these compounds can be 
present in barrel-aged wines in con- 
centrations above the sensory thresh- 
old. Their concentrations depend on 
the chemical composition of the bar- 
rels wood, the nature of the wine, and 
the length of time the wine has spent 
in contact with the wood. 

Decreased vanillin concentration 
during barrel fermentation and matu- 
ration in the presence of yeast lees 
has been reported.°!34 The products 


‘of transformation were low odorant 


vanillyl alcohol and vanillyl ethyl ester. 

The trans-2-nonenal concentration 
decreases during stave maturation and 
more dramatically during toasting.* In 
a wine medium, this compound, like 
any other aliphatic aldehyde, can inter- 
act with tannins and sulfur dioxide. 
Thus, its contribution is perceived only 
in wines characterized by pronounced 
green sawdust off-flavors. 

Furfurylthiol and 5-methyl-2-fu- 
ranmethanthiol (coffee-smelling com- 
pounds with very low odor thresh- 
olds of 0.4 and 50 ng/L, respectively) 
have been identified as products 
of transformation of furfural and 
5-methylfurfural, respectively, in a 
wine medium.?1617 

However, the importance of these 
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compounds in matured wine is diffi- 
cult to measure as they are very unsta- 
ble. Wine is a complex mixture and 
its olfactory perception is the result 
of the interaction of odors. Therefore, 
to estimate the role of a particular 
odor compound, it is important to 
consider both the OAVs and to per- 
form a correlation study to discern 
the impact of flavor compounds on 
aroma attributes. Several studies deal- 
ing with wood-derived compounds 
have already been undertaken. 

In Pinot Noir wine, it was observed 
that there was either a positive cor- 
relation between cis-methyl-octalac- 
tone and sensory descriptors such as 
toasty, coconut, woody, and vanilla, 
or there was a negative correlation 
with the pharmaceutical, hay, and 
clove descriptors.!” 

In another study, a partial least 
squares model was applied to the 
sensory and chemical results of 57 
Spanish wines. An excellent correla- 
tion between the woody-vanilla-cin- 
namon descriptor and cis-methyl-octa- 
lactone was found.! This correlation 
was less pronounced with vanillin and 
eugenol. In addition, cis-methyl-octa- 
lactone contributed to the intensity of 
the sweet-candy-cocoa descriptor and 
vanillin to the fruity descriptor. 

In a more recent study on white 
(Chardonnay) and red (Cabernet 
Sauvignon) wine was aged in differ- 
ent barrels. The cis-methyl-octalactone 
concentration correlated positively 
with the coconut, berry, coffee, and 
dark chocolate descriptors in red wine. 
However in white wine, the same con- 
centration correlated positively only 
with coconut.!5 The vanillin concen- 
tration in white wine was not directly 
correlated to the vanilla descriptor, 
however it was correlated to the cin- 
namon and smoky descriptors. 

Other compounds, including guai- 
acol, 4-methylguaiacol, 4-ethylphe- 
nol, furfural, and 5-methylfurfural, 
contributed to the intensity of the 
smoky descriptor. In red wine, the 
vanilla descriptor is linked to numer- 
ous wood compounds such as volatile 
phenols, gamma-lactones, and furanic 
compounds while the smoky descrip- 
tor is correlated to furfuryl alcohol. 

The above studies highlight several 
important phenomena. Odorant mole- 


TABLE I: Origin of the wine samples studied. 
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Wine} ,. , : N. of bar- |N. of pairs of} Origin of difference 
Vine area | Variety | Vintage : 
n. rel types | comparison | between barrel types 
Wel Rhone Valley | Syrah —||~—-2004 3 3 M, M+, and ML toasting 
Cahomet M, M+, and ML toasting, toasted 
2 Bordeaux 5 aberne 2005 9 36 and non-toasted heads, 
nok medium and tight grain 
M, M+, and ML toasting, 
3 Bordeaux eiber 2005 9 36 toasted and non-toasted heads, 
oe medium and tight grain 
4 Bordeaux aban 2005 3 3 M, M+, and ML toasting 
5 Bordeaux Seed 2005 3 3 M, M+, and ML toasting 
6 Bordeaux cima 2006 3 3 M, M+, and ML toasting 
Cabernet 
7 Bordeaux Sauvignon/ 2007 3 3 M, M-+, and ML toasting 
Merlot 
8 Languedoc Chardonnay 2006 2 1 water bending / fire bending 
9 Languedoc Chardonnay 2006 2 1 water bending / fire bendin 
10 South-West Merlot/Tannat 2006 4 6 aarp an RE ‘ ihe ds 
1 South-West Merlot/Tannat 2007 4 6 to ee Flee AE re 
Cabernet Eas 
12 Somontano* Sauvignon/ 2006 8 28 i nae en See 
Tempranillo 
M, M+, and ML toasting, 
13 South-West Merlot 2006 5 10 medium and tight grain 
14 Bordeaux Merlot 2007 3 3 M, M+, and ML toasting 
15 Bordeaux Merlot 2007 4 6 M, er Hon, en 
16 Bordeaux Merlot 2007 2 l M, ML toastin 
M, ML toasting; 
17 Burgundy Chardonnay 2007 3 3 water and fire bending 
M, ML toasting; 
18 Burgundy Chardonnay 2007 3 3 ie ee eit ae rth 
Burgundy Chardonnay 2007 3 3 ee fel tn 
M, ML toasting; 


Burgundy Pinot Noir 


water and fire bending 


2007 3 | 3 
| TOTAL |__79 161 


Note: Origin of wine — France, excepting * - Spain.; M— medium toasting; 
M+ - medium plus toasting; ML — medium long toasting 


cules often enhanced the intensity of a 
descriptor differently from the aroma 
of the respective chemicals in their 
pure state. It was also observed that 
compounds that were judged unim- 
portant because of their low OAV, 
such as furanic compounds, in fact, 
did have sensory impact. 

However, the conclusions of these 
studies cannot be widely extended. 
Two were characterized by small 
sample sizes of only one!? and two 
wines. Therefore, the scientifically 
rigorous conclusions reached in their 
studies apply only to those wines. 
With a different wine matrix, the con- 
clusions could be different. The third 
study used a much broader experi- 


mental design (57 wines), which 
allowed for more general conclusions 
about the correlations. 

In this study, a statistically differ- 
ent approach was used to add to the 
work done in these previous studies. 
A range of different wines, each aged 
in different types of barrels, was com- 
pared using both sensory and chemi- 
cal analysis. Paired-samples t-tests 
were used to assess whether there is 
any evidence of systematic differences 
in the concentrations of aroma com- 
pounds between wines aged in differ- 
ent barrels and which were evaluated 
differently in the sensory tests. 

Comparisons were made using 
paired tests on the same wine matrix. 
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TABLE II: Summary of 
chemical analysis of wines 
under experimentation (79 

samples analyzed). 


Max | Avg | SD 
fufol | 6 
Set rl | 


Furfural 6 | 5967 | 1043 | 1753 | 
; 


Furfuryl alcohol =| 80 | 23536 | 2840 | 3425 
40 17 7 


ed 186 30 37 
actone 


Guaiacol 


cB eed 


Cis-whisky- 
lactone 


Maltol 


4-Methyl- 
guaiacol 


Phenol 
Ethyl maltol 


48 | 1001 | 255 160 


o-Cresol 
m-Cresol 


Eugenol 


Isoeugenol 


Syringol 


5-Hydroxy- 
methylfurfural i db || 


4-Allyl-syringol 4 300 


. Vanillin 13 506 


Syringaldehyde 71 | 1441 612 | 337 


Thus, the differences in sensory per- 
ception and chemical composition 
reported in the study were solely due 
to the impact of different barrels and 
not to the wine itself. 

This study is limited to only wood- 
derived compounds and descriptors 
directly linked to characteristics of 
these compounds. 


Total furfural 


Materials and Methods 

Wines — Twenty different French and 
Spanish wines were selected and aged in 
barrels for 6 to 12 months (Table I). Each 
wine was aged in new barrels of various 
types produced from French oak wood 
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TABLE Ill: Differences and significances of paired-samples T-test. 


Overall Olfactory 
woody persistence 
Compound (1 9) (23) 
| Difference 
Furfural n.s ns. 
5-methyl-furfural n.s. ns. 


Furfuryl alcohol 


Trans-whisky-lactone 

Cis-whisky-lactone 

Maltol 

4-Methyl-guaiacol ns. N.s. - n.s. n.s. n.s. 
| Eugenol ns. n.s. ++ ns. ns. ++ 

5-Hydroxy-methylfurfural ns. ++ N.s. + ns. 

Vanillin ns. +++ - ns. n.s. + 

Total furfural +++ n.s. n.s. ns. n.s. 


* — Number of pairs significantly different after sensory test for descriptor given. 
“+ — significant positive difference between concentration of compound in wine having higher sensory 
score and having lower sensory score, i.e. positive correlation between compound and descriptor. 

“-/' — significant negative difference between concentration of compound in wine having higher sensory 
score and having lower sensory score, i.e. positive correlation between compaund and descriptor. 

Number of “+” or “-” shows the statistical strength of correlation. 


n.s. — non-significant difference (p > 5%). 


nique (water or fire), and toasting levels 
and technique(s) (such as toasting barrel 
body and/or barrel heads). 


(Seguin-Moreau Cooperage, Merpins, 
France). Variations between barrel types 
included grain width, bending tech- 
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The aim of the study was to compare 
the sensory perceptions of identical 
wines that were aged in different barrel 
types that contribute different wood- 
derived compounds. At least three bar- 
rels per set were used for trials. 

SENSORY ANALYSIS — Sensory analyses 
were performed by a tasting panel of 
10 to 14 people comprising professional 
enologists from the internal staff of the 
Seguin Moreau Cooperage and invited 
winemakers. Panelists were asked to 
assign quantitative scores from 0 to 10 
(0 as lowest and 10 as highest) to the 
following descriptors: fruity, vanilla/ 
pastry, toasty/smoky, spicy, overall 
woody, and olfactory persistence. The 
aromas were assessed by nose, while 
olfactory perception was scored by 
retro-nasal perception. 

Training sessions were conducted 
using wines characterized by differ- 
ent intensities of individual descrip- 
tors (e.g. fruity) after a panel con- 
sensus on these wines. The overall 
woody descriptor was chosen by tast- 
ers to describe all olfactory sensations 
brought about by the wood. 

Sensory sessions were organized by 
series, with the same wine aged in dif- 
ferent barrel types. Either one single 
session per day or a maximum of 
three sessions per day were organized 
for the long (eight to nine different 
barrel types per wine) and short series 
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(two to three different barrel types per 
wine), respectively. Twenty sessions 
corresponded to 20 different wine 
matrixes used in the study. 

Tasting sessions were conducted in 
standard tasting rooms by a session 
observer. Before the sensory analysis, 
each bottle was examined for pos- 
sible off-flavors and rejected if there 
was an abnormal odor. The tasters 
scores were normalized by subtract- 
ing the average intensity score of a 
specific descriptor among the indi- 
vidual series for the same taster from 
the score of that descriptor intensity 
for the specific wine. Normalized val- 
ues were used for statistical analysis. 

The training was for identifica- 
tion and scoring individual aromas. 
On the other hand normalizing the 
scores was done to measure each tast- 
ers range of scores within each set/ 
matrix of wines. 

Independent samples t-tests were per- 
formed to find the statistical difference 
between the intensity rating for each 


descriptor when the same wine was aged 
in different barrels. Thus, in a three- 
variable experiment, three comparisons 
were possible (barrel type-A compared 
to barrel type-B, barrel type-A compared 
to barrel type-C, and barrel type-B com- 
pared to barrel type-C). In all, 161 pair 
comparisons were performed. 


Chemical analysis 

Nineteen wood-derived volatile 
compounds found in wines were quan- 
tified by gas phase chromatography 
mass spectrometry. These included 
furanic and pyranic compounds (furfu- 
ral, 5-hydroxymethyl-furfural [5HMF], 
5-methylfurfural [5MF], furfuryl alco- 
hol, maltol, and ethylmaltol). 

When wine is aged in a barrel, fur- 
fural can be converted into furfuryl 
alcohol. Therefore, we calculated the 
total furfural concentration as the sum 
of furfural and furfuryl alcohol. 

In addition, two aromatic aldehydes 
(vanillin and syringaldehyde), nine vola- 
tile phenols (guaiacol, 4-methylguaiacol, 


eugenol, isoeugenol, o-cresol, m-cresol, 
phenol, syringol, and allylsyringol), and 
two whisky lactone isomers (trans- and 
cis-whisky lactones) were examined.!! 


Results and Discussion 
Seventy-nine different wine samples 
were analyzed (Table II). The high vari- 
ability reflects differences in chemical 
composition of barrel wood and in 
extraction and transformation of wood 
compounds during wine maturation. 
The wine matrix (alcohol concentra- 
tion and pH) and maturation condi- 
tions (temperature, dissolved oxygen, 
and redox potential) can affect extrac- 
tion of oak compounds.’ In addition, 
the wines in different series were 
sampled at different stages of their 
maturation, from 6 to 12 months). 
The independent samples tests per- 
formed on each pair of samples during 
the sensory sessions allowed us to find 
pairs with different intensity ratings 
for descriptors at p< 0.05 (Table LI). 
Both samples in a pair represented 
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the same wine aged in different bar- 
rels. Thus, if one sample had a sig- 
nificantly higher intensity rating 
(p < 0.05) for a certain descriptor (e.g. 
fruity) than the other sample found 
in the same pair, the difference in 
the sensory perception and chemical 
composition was due solely to the 
barrel and not to the wine itself. 

Paired-sample t-tests were run for all 
chemical variables. In this way we could 
determine if there were corresponding 
consistent differences in the chemical 
composition and the perceived sensory 
character of the wines aged in different 
barrels. This design allowed the effect 
on the aroma of the starting wine itself 
to be isolated from the effect of the 
wood. It also allowed a degree of gen- 
eralization because a range of different 
wines were analyzed. 

The concentrations of specific com- 
pounds in samples with higher per- 
ceived intensity of a specific descrip- 
tor were subtracted from those in 
their paired samples where this inten- 
sity was lower. Thus, the values of dif- 
ferences could be positive or negative. 

A positive difference indicates 
that a higher concentration of that 
chemical increased the perception 
of the respective descriptor, while a 
negative difference decreased it. The 
standard deviations of differences 
between samples and their statistical 
significance were calculated to check 
whether the differences were consis- 
tent across all pairs.!! 

The compounds found to have sig- 
nificant differences only are presented 
in Table III. No significant difference 
with any descriptor was found for the 
following compounds: guaiacol, phe- 
nol, ethyl maltol, o-cresol, m-cresol, 
isoeugenol, syringol, 4-allyl-syringol, 
syringaldehyde. 

Relatively few pairs were judged 
different for any descriptor. Thus, 
regardless of the variation in oak- 
derived chemical composition 
between wine samples, only certain 
pairs were different enough to be dis- 
tinguished in sensory analysis. 

FRUITY DESCRIPTOR — No wood-derived 
compounds reminded tasters of a 
strictly fruit aroma. Thus, it was not 
surprising that no wood-derived com- 
pounds enhanced the fruity expres- 
sion. On the contrary, the more fruity 


samples were characterized by sys- 
tematically lower concentrations of 
furfural, total furfural, furfuryl alco- 
hol, and 5-methylfurfural, all typi- 
cally released through barrel toasting. 
These compounds have relatively high 
sensory thresholds: 20 to 65 mg/L for 
furfural; 35 to 45 mg/L for furfuryl 
alcohol, and 45 to 52 mg/L for 5-meth- 


ylfurfural in white and red wines.? 
The differences in these compounds 
found between more or less fruity sam- 
ples, when compared to their percep- 
tion thresholds, could not be explained 
by their direct sensory impact. There 
are several possible explanations. 
First, regardless of the low prob- 
ability of a direct impact by these 
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compounds, they could enhance the 
action of other compounds acting as 
masking agents for the fruity charac- 
ter. Second, the aforementioned com- 
pounds could be markers for either 
some unknown potent odorant that 
masks the fruity character or for some 
process that occurs in wood during 
heating and which leads to the loss 
of fruity character. Finally, it could 
be that they are precursors of other, 
more potent, odorant molecules and 
could mask the fruity aroma. 
Examples of such products of trans- 
formation include thiols, which pos- 
sesses a strong coffee aroma,?!617 
and furfuryl ethyl ester, which pos- 
sesses a kerosene-like aroma.!4 Both 
compounds can mask fruity aromas. 
It is possible that any or all of these 
phenomena occur simultaneously. 
OVERALL OAK AROMA DESCRIPTOR — The 
most potent contributors to an overall 
oak aroma are compounds related to 
barrel toasting: vanillin, 5-hydroxy- 
methylfurfural, and total furfural. 


Cis-whisky lactone was also among 
these contributors. However, unlike 
the other three compounds, its con- 
centration was not systematically 
higher in the more intensely oaky 
samples (p = 4%). 

The role of furanic compounds can 
be explained in the same way as for the 
fruity descriptor: they enhanced the 
oaky flavor and acted as markers and/ 
or precursors for potent odorants per- 
ceived as an oak barrel aroma. Vanillin 
and cis-whisky lactone can also be 
regarded as direct contributors and/or 
possible enhancers of this descriptor. 

VANILLA/PASTRY DESCRIPTOR — The cis- 
and trans-whisky lactones, eugenol, 
and vanillin are associated the vanilla 
descriptor. 4-methyl-guaiacol, furfu- 
ral, and 5-methylfurfural concentra- 
tions were systematically lower in 
more intense vanilla samples. Based 
on its high significance (p = 0.01) in the 
t-test, cis-whisky lactone was the most 
important contributor to this descrip- 
tor. As in a previous study,! vanillin 
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contributed toward the intensity of this 
descriptor, but less significantly. 
Trans-whisky lactone and eugenol 
have a high perception threshold in 
wine: much higher than the average 
difference found between the paired 
samples. Their significance may be 
explained by a correlation with cis- 
whisky lactone in wood.!9 The role 
of furfural and 5-methylfurfural was 
similar as for fruity descriptor: they 
used different mechanisms to mask 
the vanilla/pastry flavor. 
ToAsTY/SMOKY DESCRIPTOR — Maltol and 
5-hydroxymethylfurfural were asso- 
ciated with the toasty/smoky descrip- 
tor. The hypothesis of an indirect 
impact (enhancer, marker, and pre- 
cursor) seems most plausible here 
as well, because maltol has a high 
perception threshold. None of the 
volatile phenols studied here (such as 
guaiacol and 4-methylguaiacol) were 
perceived as smoky in their pure 
state. Their weak contribution could 
be explained by the low variation in 
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their concentrations compared with 
the perception thresholds in wine. 

SPICY DESCRIPTOR — The impact of wood 
compounds on the spicy descriptor is 
rather difficult to explain. However, 
there was no association between 
spicy and the concentration of euge- 
nol, described in its pure state as 
spicy/clove. 

OLFACTORY PERSISTENCE DESCRIPTOR — The 
samples described as having a greater 
olfactory persistence had higher con- 
centrations of trans- and cis-whisky 
lactones, maltol, eugenol, and vanillin 
than their paired samples. This group 
of compounds was characterized in 
general by low perception thresholds 
and a pleasant aroma. In addition, 
vanillin, whisky lactones, and maltol 
belong to the group of heavy volatiles 
(high boiling points) with long release 
in the buccal cavity during tasting. 
This fact can also explain retronasal 
persistence. 


Conclusion 

Twenty different wines, each 
aged in nine different barrel types, 
were studied using both sensory 
(descriptive) and chemical analysis. 
Comparisons were made using paired 
tests on the same wine matrix. Thus, 
the differences in sensory perception 
and chemical composition reported 
in the study were solely due to the 
impact of different barrels and not to 
the wine itself. 

Furanic compounds (furfural, fur- 
furyl alcohol, and 5-methylfurfural) 
increased the overall oak intensity 
and decreased the fruity intensity. 
The presence of cis- and trans-whisky 
lactones, eugenol, and vanillin raised 
the intensity of the vanilla/pastry 
descriptor, while furfural and 5-meth- 
ylfurfural diminished it. Thus, furanic 
compounds, often judged as unim- 
portant because of their low OAVs, 
definitely had a strong sensory impact. 

An indirect impact as markers, 
enhancers, or precursors of some 
unknown or known odorants (such as 
furfyl thiol, 5-methyl-2-furan-methan- 
thiol, or furfuryl ethyl ester) masked 
the fruity and vanilla/pastry aromas. 

Some volatile phenols (guaia- 
col, 4-methylguaiacol, and eugenol) 
described as smoky and spicy in their 
pure state and which have low sensory 


thresholds, in their pure state, were not 
consistently linked to their respective 
sensory descriptors in wines. 

Samples described as having a 
higher olfactory persistence were 
richer than their paired samples in rel- 
atively highboiling wood compounds 
such as trans- and cis-whisky lactone, 
maltol, eugenol, and vanillin, explain- 
ing their retronasal persistence. a 
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impact on the industry. 128pp—350 
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AMERICAN TARTARIC PRobuCTS, INC. 

American Tartaric Products is now 
offering Australia’s finest oak barrel 
alternatives to the U.S. wine industry. 

Heinrich oak barrel alternatives 
have a unique heritage dating back 
two decades. Working together with 
Australian winemakers, the Heinrich 
brothers developed high-quality oak 
barrel alternatives. Original recipes cre- 
ated through trial and error were per- 
fected through extensive collaboration. 
Years later, these distinctive recipes are 
showcased through the Heinrich alter- 
natives product line, which supplies 
wineries all over the world. 


Tank Staves: 

e Available in American 
or French oak; 

e Convection-toasted medium, 
medium plus, or heavy; 

e 60 mm x 8 mm x 915 mm. 


Oak Chips: 
e Available in American 
or French oak; 
¢ Medium toast or heavy toast; 
e Large size (1.25 mm); 
¢ Available in 10 kg mesh bags. 


Oak Shavings: 

e Special blend “Heinrich 
House Toast”; 

e A blend of sizes made for 
fermentation; 

¢ Generally added at the crusher; 

¢ Double bagged in 10 kg bags 
to preserve freshness. 


Heinrich Cooperage is introducing 
a new toast designed for maximum 
impact of full-on flavor. The Maximum 
Impact line pushes flavor above and 
beyond the usual selection. It celebrates 
the richness of oak and truly shows the 
potential that oak can have with a wine. 

For more information, contact: 

American Tartaric Products, Inc. 

1230 Shiloh Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/836-6840; fax: 707/836-6843 

e-mail: toni@americantartaric.com 

website: www.americantartaric.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN TARTARIC AD, PAGE 46. 


ARTISAN BARRELS 


Artisan Barrels Selection, Rousseau, 
A&K Cooperage, Nomblot, Lejeune. 


Since 1998, Artisan Barrels has offered 
winemakers a single source for high- 
quality barrels and puncheons, plus 
wooden, concrete, or stainless steel 
wine tanks from artisanal craftsmen in 
Burgundy, Bordeaux, Cognac, Missouri, 
and Hungary. 

Artisan Barrels offers Nomblot’s wide 
array of concrete fermentation, ageing, 


and storage wine 
all 


id tanks including the 


vill Egg tank; Lejeune, 
. from St. Emilion, 
me 
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specializes in vari- 
able capacity, com- 
partmentalized, 
and truncated 
stainless tanks; 
and Rousseau has 
three generations 
of experience with 
open-top fermen- 
tors, maturation tanks, and round/oval 
oak casks. 

Rousseau. also. offers traditional 
Burgundian single forest and blend bar- 
rels and puncheons, plus Expert Range: 
Piano, Allegro, Forte, and Video barrels. 

Artisan Barrels Selection is a proprie- 
tary line of French Bordeaux style, and 
Hungarian oak barrels and puncheons 
built and toasted to Artisan’s specifica- 
tions. The Bordeaux barrels are certi- 
fied single French forest and blends; 
Hungarian oak barrels are built by Balazs 
Nagy, a long-term, top quality supplier. 
Small wine and vinegar barrels are built 
by Allary cooperage in Cognac. 

A&K Cooperage offers value-priced 
Missouri oak barrels: the Traditional 
barrel, and the Baccus barrel with a lon- 
ger and deeper toast, premium finish, 
and 24/36 month seasoning. 

For more information, contact: 

Artisan Barrels 

Jérome Aubin, Gerhard Ziemer, 

Marie Bourdillas 

6050 Colton Blvd, Oakland, CA 94611 

tel: 510/339-0170; fax: 510/339-0173 

e-mail: jerome@artisanbarrels.com, gerhard@ 

artisanbarrels.com, marie@artisanbarrels.com 

website: www.artisanbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE ARTISAN BARRELS AD, PAGE 24, 
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BARREL 21 

Barrel 21 offers a wide range of pre- 
mium French and American oak bar- 
rels, hand-crafted and toasted in Barrel 
21’s California cooperage. French oak 
barrels are coopered from premium 
French oak staves from a variety of 
forests known for fine grain wood. 
27mm Export Barrels are available in 
Burgundy and Bordeaux styles. Staves 
are naturally aged for 24 or 30 months, 
with fire-toasting in a wide range of 
toast profiles. 


, BARREL 21, 


Barrel 21 American showcases a 
unique grain, palette, and aromatics by 
blending oak from regions known for 
producing superior quality American 
White Oak. All Barrel 21 products are 
available in a variety of toast and capac- 
ity levels. 

¢ Northern Blend - sourced from 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, naturally air- 
dried and seasoned for 36 months. Soft 
and subtle on the palette, tight grain 
with less aggressive oak characteristics, 
and higher furfural levels. 

¢ Appalachian Blend — 24-month, 
naturally seasoned quercus alba grown 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Medium 
grain oak with higher vanillin and cis- 
lactone levels, showing creamy vanilla 
and light coconut nuances. 

e Ozark Blend — Missouri and 
Arkansas medium grain staves, natu- 
rally seasoned for 24 months, this blend 
shows best with heavier toasts produc- 
ing higher guaiacol levels and toasty, 
smoky nuances. 

To learn more about Barrel 21, or to 
visit the cooperage and on-site labora- 
tory, winemakers can call, or visit the 
company website. 

For more information, contact: 

Barrel 21 

531 Stone Rd, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-5704; fax: 707/746-7471 

website: www.barrel21.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL 21 AD, PAGE 10. 
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BARREL BUILDERS 

Marchive, Barrel Builders, East Bernstadt 

Barrel Builders is a premium barrel bro- 
ker, serving wineries for 40 years, offering 
fine quality winemaking products, fol- 
lowed by superb customer service. 

Marchive French oak barrels are now 
made in a new HACCP-certified coo- 
perage, and the barrels are better than 
ever. The new “Respect” toast, a slow 
toasting process, has proven to be very 
popular in Europe and works well for 
fruit-forward wines. 


BARREL 
BUILDERS 


Napa Valley 


Barrel Builders handcrafted 
Hungarian oak barrels are made from 
hand-selected oak. Barrel Builders con- 
trols all levels of barrel production. 
Hungarian oak makes a beautiful bar- 
rel that will provide the flavor profiles 
winemakers are looking for. 

East Bernstadt Cooperage has come a 
long way during its long association with 
Barrel Builders. EBC quality American 
oak barrels are, in the words of one 
California winemaker, “The best damn 
barrel on the planet for Zinfandel.” 

Barrel Builders offers a full spectrum 
of premium oak alternatives, includ- 
ing French and American oak chips, 
blocks and cubes, insert systems, and 
tank staves. 

For more information, contact: 

Barrel Builders, Inc. 

990 Vintage Avenue, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9963; fax: 707/963-5963 

e-mail: Phil@barrelbuilders.com 

website: www.barrelbuilders.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL BUILDERS AD, PAGE 66. 


BEVERAGE Supply Group 

From producer Bernard Pradel 
of Toasted Oak Company, Beverage 
Supply Group (BSG) offers multiple- 
link barrel chain inserts and tank staves. 
Toasted Oak has 
three toasting meth- 
ods: Slow baked 
(with a profile of 
vanilla), Infra Red 
(profile coconut) 
and Fire Toasted 
(roasted coffee). 
Chain inserts consist of 14 staves of 28” 
x 2.5” x 3/8” secured on a food-grade 
rod. Tank staves come in 25-lb infusion 
bags. French oak chips and cubes are 
also available, in toast ranges of Fire, 
Vanilla, or House Blend. 


TOASTED OAK COMPANY 


Typical barrel stave and barrel chain insert. 


BSG also offers Liquid Oak Tannins 
— only water and tannin from Cognac, 
France. Specific forests and a patented 
distillation process produce these ele- 
gant and economical alternatives to new 
cooperage. Harvest tannin is used at 
fermentation to lend structure, color, 
and phenolic balance, while reducing 
many vegetative qualities at crush. For 
finishing and blending, try these special 
liquid tannins: Vanilla, Mocha, Cherry / 
Oak, and Fruit Enhancer. Request a set 
of samples to have on hand. 

For more information, contact: 

Beverage Supply Group 

403 Gateway Rd West, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 800/585-5562 

e-mail: sbrent@rahr.com 

Doug Manning: 707/256-9891 

e-mail: dmanning@rahr.com 

website: www.bsgwine.com 
PLEASE SEE BEVERAGE SUPPLY GROUP AD, PAGE 61. 


THE Boswell COMPANY 
Bossuet, Kelvin, Mercurey, 
Vinea-Aromoak 
With over 30 years of cooperage expe- 
rience, the Boswell Company represents 
French and American oak barrels from 
family-owned, artisan coopers. 
Tonnellerie Bossuet is owned and oper- 
ated by Jean-Louis Bossuet. Bossuet 


barrels offer 
rich, com- 
plex flavors in 
Bordeaux and 
Rhone _ style 
&S L wines. Mr. 
Bossuiet™ per- 
sonally selects 
and sources 


his French oak 
directly from the forest. From there, it 
is split and naturally seasoned 24 to 36 
months. In the cooperage, five master 
coopers each build Bossuet barrels from 
start to finish. 

Kelvin Cooperage is an independent, 
family-owned cooperage that spe- 
cializes in handcrafted American oak 
barrels using wood sourced from 
Minnesota and Kentucky. All wood is 
naturally seasoned outdoors for 24 to 48 
months. Complex aromatics and flavors 
are derived from Kelvin’s proprietary 
Hydra™ toast method, which combines 
fire, steam, and water elements. 

Tonnellerie de Mercurey crafts new 
Burgundy and Bordeaux barrels 
in a state-of-the-art cooperage that 
exceeds ISO-9001 standards. All stave 
wood is split and seasoned at owner 
Nicolas Tarteret’s mill in Champagne. 
Proprietary toasts combine with high- 
quality French oak for distinctive, ele- 
gant barrels every year. 

Boswell Company offers ultra-pre- 
mium oak alternatives from Vinea- 
Aromoak, the French leader with more 
than 17 years of history and evolution. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

145 Jordan St, San Rafael, CA 94901 

Tel: 415/457-3955 

e-mail: staff@boswellcompany.com 

www.boswellcompany.com 
PLEASE SEE BOSWELL COMPANY AD, PAGE 70, 78. 
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BOucHARD COOPERAGES 

Damy, Billon, Vicard, Cadus, Canadell 

Bouchard Cooperages is a global bar- 
rel brokerage company representing: 

Tonnellerie Damy (Meursault) 
and Tonnellerie Billon (Beaune), Les 
Tonnelleries de Bourgogne, provide 
French and Eastern European oak bar- 
rels and puncheons to American pro- 
ducers of Chardonnay, Pinot Noir, 
Rh6ne varietals, and more. 

Vicard Tonnelleries (Cognac) is a 100% 
family-owned and operated company, 
ISO 9002-certified, incorporating the lat- 
est technology with age-old tradition 
to control the heating process and craft 
barrels, puncheons, and tanks from high- 
quality French, Eastern European, and 
American oak. 

Tonnellerie Cadus (Ladoix-Serigny) is 
a partnership formed by Maison Louis 
Jadot of Burgundy, Vicard Tonnelleries, 
and Vincent Bouchard to produce ultra- 
premium barrels. All Cadus staves are 
air-dried in Burgundy for at least 30 
months, and the toasting process is 
strictly controlled. 


BOUCHARD 


COOPERAGES 


BILLON + CADUS * DAMY « VICARD * CANADELL 

Canadell is a 4th-generation company 
with facilities in Trie-Sur-Baise and Ully 
Saint-Georges supplying high-quality 
staves to the largest cooperages in the 
world for over 70 years. They are the 
oldest and premier customer of the ONF. 
Using only 100% French oak duramen 
(no bark or sapwood) from the finest for- 
ests, Canadell applies strict proprietary 
toasting regimens to craft a complete line 
of oak alternatives — from oak dust to oak 
chips, dominoes, and tank staves/fans. 

Bouchard Cooperages invites custom- 
ers to access the company’s website, 
www.bouchardcooperages.com, for a 
current price list and other interesting 
information about the cooperage indus- 
try and these suppliers. 

For more information contact: 

Bouchard Cooperages 

PO Box 60, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/257-3582, fax: 707/294-6283 

e-mail: office@bouchardcooperages.com 

website: www.bouchardcooperages.com 
PLEASE SEE BOUCHARD COOPERAGES AD, PAGE 18. 


CANTON COOPERAGE 

Canton Cooperage is focused on 
offering the highest quality American 
oak barrels. 

Canton barrels are produced by: 

¢ Selecting high quality American oak; 

e Naturally open-air seasoning of 
staves up to 48 months (certified); 

¢ Toasting the barrels precisely, with 
computerized monitoring; 

e Using the latest technology of coo- 
per’s craft in a modern facility; 

e Applying HACCP process; full 
traceability and food safety controls (cer- 
tified); 

¢ Developing new techniques based on 
R&D with cooperage partner Tonnellerie 
Taransaud; 

e Improving performance for sustain- 
ability development. 


“<2 


CANTON 


Perel A YEAR WOOD 


Grand Cru barrels are ideal for 
white wine fermentation (Chardonnay, 
Sauvignon blanc, etc.), and the extended 
aging of red varietals (Zinfandel, Petite 
Sirah, Cabernets Sauvignon and Franc, 
Merlot, Tempranillo, Sangiovese, etc.). 

These barrels contribute an exquisite 
balance of sweetness and spice, and will 
also enhance the structure and lengthen 
the finish of fine wines. 

Grand Cru barrels, available in 200L, 
225L, 228L, 265L, 300L, and 500L. 

For more information, contact: 

Canton Cooperage 

5803 Skylane Blvd.#C Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/836-9742; fax: 707/836-9759 

website: www.cantoncooperage.com 
PLEASE SEE CANTON COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 53. 


CREATIVE OAK 

Creative Oak makes some of the 
industry’s finest oak alternatives — the 
result of meticulous control over the 
entire production process, from wood 
sourcing, to flavor chemistry, to preci- 
sion toasting. Products are backed by 
a combination of analytical science and 
winemaking intuition, guided by years 
of dedicated experience working with 
oak and wine. 


CREATIVE OAK 


Creative Oak alternatives are crafted 
from premium French oak barrel stave 
wood, selectively sourced by forest ori- 
gin and grain, from top French stave 
mills. Seasoned in France, toasted and 
cut in the California cooperage, Creative 
Oak alternatives are available in a vari- 
ety of styles: 

¢ Tank staves (fan, single) 

eTank bags (bricks, half-staves, 
squares) 

¢ Barrel inserts (head, bung) 

Each product is' offered in fire-toasts, 
replicating the complexity and elegance 
of French barrels, and in convection- 
toasts, which highlight individual aro- 
matic markers. Winemakers can create 
an individual blend of oak toasts, and 
dial in an exact oak “signature” for a 
given wine. 

With Creative Oak, winemakers can 
achieve desired flavor profiles case after 
case, year after year — consistent products 
make for repeatable success. 

To learn more about Creative Oak, 
contact a sales consultant or visit www. 
creativeoak.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Creative Oak 

Scott Harrop 

tel: 707/321-4055 

531 Stone Rd, Benicia, CA 94510 

e-mail: sharrop@creativeoak.com 

website: www.creativeoak.com 
PLEASE SEE CREATIVE OAK AD, PAGE 50. 
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HEINRICH COOPERAGE 

Founded in 1991 among the rolling 
hills and vineyards of Australia’s famous 
Barossa Valley, Heinrich Cooperage 
produces premium French, European, 
and American oak barrels. Heinrich’s 
quality craft offers unique hand-select 
grain, determination for excellence, 
and toasts perfected with great care. 
Heinrich Cooperage works closely with 
winemakers to capture their bold vision 
and complement classic varieties. 


Dalley 


In the United States, Heinrich bar- 
rels are distributed by Tonnellerie 
Quintessence. The 225L barriques and 
300L barrels are ideal for winemakers 
wanting to make Australian-style Shiraz. 


For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Quintessence 

Zach Thompson (Napa, Washington) 

Elizabeth Van Emst (Sonoma, Oregon) 

PO Box 1851, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-3452; fax: 707/935-3422 

e-mail: contact@tonnelleriequintessence.com 

website: www.tonnelleriequintessence.fr 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE AD, PAGE 21. 


HERITAGE BARRELS, LLC 


Vallaurine, Giraud, 
Heritage, Oenotan Sélection 


Heritage Barrels offers 36-month sea- 
soned American, French, and Eastern 
European oak products with a blend 
of French and American know-how, to 
produce barrels of exceptional quality. 

Heritage Barrels is the exclusive dis- 
tributor for Rhéne cooper Tonnellerie 
Vallaurine, specializing in standard 
size barrels up to demi-muid (600L), 
oak tanks, and foudres (oval and 
round) in French and Hungarian oak. 
Vallaurine offers Rive Droite wood 
blends for richness and complexity, 
and Rive Gauche, with softer tannins, 
ideal for finesse and elegance. 

Heritage also offers Giraud, 
Heritage Barrels American, and “The 
Continental” fine wine barrels. Giraud 
barrels are the VS and XOV blend, with 
24 and 36 months of open-air season- 
ing. Black Head™ is a new product 
from Giraud for butterscotch and mid- 
palette sweetness. 

Heritage Barrels Quercus alba 


American oak from Minnesota, Indiana, 
and Missouri is 

seasoned for 36 

4 months. NEW: 

Ey the Groovin’™ 

barrel, which 

~ has 5mm _ x 

|| E RI TAG E 5mm grooves 
and ridges on 

BARRE Ls the interior of 

the barrel. Low 
longer toasting results in a unique fla- 
vor profile for this barrel. 

“The Continental” is primarily 
sourced from Hungary (seasoned for 
24 months). 

Heritage is also the exclusive distribu- 
tor of Oenotan Sélection, a freeze-dried 
pure oak extract for mid-palate structure. 

For more information contact: 

Heritage Barrels, LLC 
John Schilter, 
Managing Partner /Winemaker 
tel: 707/598-3285; fax: 707/598-3286 
cell: 707/696-7695 
e-mail: john@heritagebarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE HERITAGE BARRELS AD, PAGE 43. 
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KELVIN COOPERAGE 

The KELVIN RESERVE barrel is a 
high-quality, low-cost alternative to 
expensive French oak barrels. The lim- 
ited production barrel is made from 
hand-selected, tight-grain American oak 
staves (an average of 16 or more growth 
rings per inch), naturally air-dried for a 
minimum of 36 months, sourced from 
either Minnesota or Kentucky forests. 


The KELVIN RESERVE barrel fea- 
tures the new Hydra RESERVE™ toast. 
The Hydra RESERVE™ toast introduces 
an extended mid-toast steaming process 
that softens and rounds oak tannins and 
deepens the toast penetration resulting 
in a subtle and complex set of flavors. 
Kelvin now offers the option of hot 
water immersion bending for all barrels. 

The marriage between tight-grain, 
well-aged American oak, and a deep, 
slow-fired toast results in reserved oak 
tannin extractions and rich complexities 
that will not overpower the fruit. This 
combination also yields significant oak 
flavor impact during the second and 
third fills, thereby extending the life 
and use of barrels. Ask about hot water 
immersion bending for any barrel. 

For more information, contact: 

Kelvin Cooperage 

Paul McLaughlin, Kevin McLaughlin 

1103 Outer Loop, Louisville, KY 40219 

tel: 502/366-5757; fax: 502/366-0155 

e-mail: paul@kelvincooperage.com 

website: www.kelvincooperage.com 

West Coast Sales: 

Joe Boswell, Jim Boswell 

The Boswell Company 

145 Jordan St, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax: 415/457-0304 

e-mail: staff@boswellcompany.com 

website: www.boswellcompany.com 
PLEASE SEE KELVIN COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 103. 
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KNOX INDUSTRIES 


Taransaud, Francois Freres, 
Kadar, Trust International 


Tonnellerie Taransaud (Merpins, 
France) supplies many kinds of bar- 
rels to the greatest wine estates in the 
world. The Taransaud secret is two- 
fold: excellent stock of naturally air- 
dried wood (all age-certified by Bureau 
Veritas), and great attention to detail. A 
thermocouple measures the tempera- 
ture of barrels when toasting. Time and 
temperature are closely monitored, to 
prevent surprises. 

Taransaud offers 225L, a Taransaud- 
Beaune 228L barrel, 350L, 500L, and 
600L barrels, plus tanks, round casks, 
and ovals. 

For 30 years, Taransaud has installed 
oak tanks, ovals, and round casks in 
Oregon and California, including 56 
tanks for the To-Kalon Room (Robert 
Mondavi Winery), 12 tanks for Niebaum- 
Coppola, and special tanks at Harlan 
Estate. Tanks at Harlan and Niebaum- 
Coppola/Rubicon have stainless steel 
tops with a removable inner cap — ideal 
for fermentation and/or storage. 

In 2007, Taransaud entered into a 
joint venture with the Kadar cooperage 
in Hungary. Everything that Taransaud 
does in France, Kadar does in Hungary. 

Tonnellerie Francois Freres is 
respected for its work with top 
Domaines in Burgundy, California, 
and the world. Both Burgundy and 
Bordeaux-shape barrels are available. In 
1999, the Francois Freres group bought 
50% interest in Trust International, a 
producer of excellent, well-priced 
Hungarian oak barrels. As the species of 
oak found in Hungary are the same as 
those in France, barrels resulting from 
this alliance have been of great interest 
to winemakers. 

For more information, contact: 

Mel Knox 

Knox Industries 

505 29th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 

tel: 415/751-6306; fax: 415/221-5873 

e-mail: mel@knoxbarrels.com 

website: www.knoxbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE KNOX INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE,14. 


LarrorT USA, INC. 

New in 2011: Barrel Refresh offers a 
second life to barrels. Nobile® Barrel 
Refresh adds 20% to 100% new oak 
in barrels — available in two different 
profiles. 

LAFFORT, experts in enology, part- 
nering with Chéne & Cie, experts in 
wood, offer a range of high quality 
Nobile® wood products (granular, 
chips, staves, and Barrel Refresh). 

Traceability from the forest, the same 
quality as oak barrels, and 24+ months 
of natural seasoning are the important 
elements of the Nobile® oak selection. 

The production process has been 
developed to ensure reproducibil- 
ity of Nobile® products: calibration 
and weighing before toasting, with 
improved toasting technique to guaran- 
tee a toast to the heart of the wood. 

Quality control addresses wood com- 
ponents (to control reproducibility of 
the products), microbiological contami- 
nant control, and heavy metals control. 


The Nobile® “enology of wood” line 
of products has been available in the 
wine industry for several years, and is 
approved by winemakers around the 
world who recognize high quality wood 
products. Contact Laffort to taste. 

For more information, contact: 

Laffort USA, Inc. 

tel: 707/775-4530 

e-mail: charlotte.gourraud@laffort.com; 

nobile@laffort.com 

website: www.laffort.com/en/products/nobile; 

www. laffortusa.com 
PLEASE SEE LAFFORT AD, PAGE 30. 
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Napatit USA 


Tonnellerie Nadalie, 
Tonnellerie Marsannay, Oak Add ins™ 


Nadalie USA _ offers American, 
French, and Hungarian oak products, 
with French know-how and heritage in 
the Napa Valley since 1980. 

Nadalie USA believes in a company 
tradition of mastering the whole manu- 
facturing pro- 
cess, from tree 
selection to the 
final product. 
The company 
owns stave 
NADALIE pnitssinthe us. 

USA and France for 
all American and French oak products. 
Nadalie seasons woods at its mills for a 
minimum of two years. 

Nadalie USA, in addition to provid- 
ing fine barrels manufactured from 
American oak in California, offers 
world-recognized French oak barrels 
and tanks from Tonnellerie Nadalie 
in Bordeaux, France, and barrels from 
Tonnellerie Marsannay, in Burgundy. 


TONNELLERIE 


MARSANNAY 


B OgU RSG OFG N E «- F ROAONGCEE 


From the same trees as its barrels, 
Nadalie offers Oak Add Ins™ adjunct 
products. Nadalie is a 
master in this field with 
over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in adjunct cooper- 
age products. Nadalie 
never compromises with 
quality, fire-toasting all 
Oak Add Ins™ products, 
which are chosen with the same rigor- 
ous oak tree selection as their barrels. 

For more information, contact: 

Nadalie USA/Tonnellerie Francaise 

1401 Tubbs Ln., Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-9301, fax: 707/942-5037 

e-mail: info@nadalie.com 

website: www.nadalie-usa.com 
PLEASE SEE NADALIE USA AD, PAGE 54. 
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OAK SOLUTIONS GrouP 

évOAK by Oak Solutions Group has 
launched the “next generation” in a lin- 
eage of forward-thinking oak products. 

Next Generation oak chips are 
defined by the true impact of oak on 
wine. For years, many have defined the 
anticipated flavor of oak alternatives by 
the color derived during the toasting 
process. However, it’s been proven that 
color chemistry is not directly linked 
to flavor. Of all the descriptors used 
in the industry, Oak Solutions Group’s 
research team identified three primary 
factors that influence what an oak alter- 
native can do for wine: intensity (overall 
oak impact), mouthfeel (the perception 
of weight on the palate) and structure 
(length on the palate, framework of the 
wine). Next Generation chips represent 
ideal combinations of the three factors 
while also capitalizing on the unique 
properties of French and American oak. 


as 


NEXT GENERATION 


CVOAK 


Furthermore, Next Generation oak 
chips are crafted with extreme toast- 
ing precision. Oak Solutions Group has 
developed a new process and corre- 
sponding technology that toasts more 
accurately, for better tasting, more pre- 
cise flavors. 

Four variations are _ available 
(NG.354A, NG.455A, NG466F, and 
NG567F), allowing winemakers to select 
the best match for each wine. 

Sample kits available. 

For more information, contact: 

Oak Solutions Group 

Paul Abbott, Oak Solutions Specialist 

2557 Napa Valley Corp. Dr., Ste. D, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-4988; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: pabbott@oaksolutionsgroup.com 

Amy LaHue, Customer Service Manager 

tel: 573/442-9717; fax: 573/442-2012 

e-mail: alahue@oaksolutionsgroup.com 

website: www.oaksolutionsgroup.com 


PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 

DorEAU, VERNOU, MEYRIEUX, CORNERSTONE 

Pickering Winery Supply offers bar- 
rels from Bordeaux, Burgundy, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Tonnellerie Doreau’s initial success 
was with long-aging Bordeaux red 
wines, but the barrels’ elegance and 
slow extractability have proven ideal for 
Chardonnay, Italian reds, or any wines 
that require a finely textured oak back- 
bone for high-quality fruit. An unusual, 
untoasted barrel is the Selection Thierry 
“Chauffe Blonde,” a component barrel 
made with the finest-grain, 3-year air- 
dried oak. 


Tonnellerie 
Doreau 


Tonnellerie Vernou’s highly consis- 
tent barrels come in different profiles 
including: “R Toast” for red varieties; 
“Burgundy Blend” with longer toast, 
and “waterbent” for Sauvignon Blanc. 
Vernou offers sizes from 110L barrels, 
to ovals and upright tanks up to 50,000 
liters, and Roll Fermentors in 600L, 
900L, or 1,200L. See Roll Fermentors at 
Tonnellerie-Vernou.com. 

Highly-regarded Burgundian cooper 
Tonnellerie Meyrieux toasts barrels over 
small braziers for 1.5 hours to achieve a 
distinctive, smoky, fruit-driven barrel for 
Burgundian varieties and Syrah. They 
offer 2-year and 3-year air-dried wood, 
and puncheons. Production is limited. 

Cornerstone Cooperage sources only 
the oldest oaks and transforms them 
into gentle, 60-gallon American oak bar- 
rels by means of waterbending, special 
braziers, long toast, and other wizardry. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 

e-mail: pickering@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.winerystuff.com 
PLEASE SEE PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY AD, PAGE 100. 


SeGuIN MorEAU NAPA COOPERAGE 

Seguin Moreau continues to build on 
nearly two centuries of tradition and 
more than three decades of pioneering 
enological research and development, 
consistently delivering top quality oak 
for winery barrel programs. 

French, American, Eastern European, 
and Russian staves undergo the unique 
proactive maturation process in the coo- 
perage’s seasoning yards in France and 
Missouri. 

The French oak has been PEFC- 
certified for six years and exclusively 
Haute Futaie, sourced from mature 
and environmentally sustainable for- 
ests managed by the French National 
Forestry Office. 

Seguin Moreau’s ICONE Concept, 
an exclusive oak selection process, is 


S AN Mp, a method of 


chemical analy- 
‘So sis of wood’s 
fy) w 


extractable sub- 
Y = stances to iden- 
tify enological 
potential. The 
end product is 
a barrel of the 
utmost consis- 
tency and quality — precisely targeted 
to particular types of barrel aging and 
achieving specific and reproducible ele- 
gant results. 

The first barrel, ICONE Elegance, is 
intended for full-bodied, high-end red 
wines. The French oak lends structure 
and balance, with well-integrated tan- 
nins and a profound respect for the 
fruit. Research and trials are currently 
underway with American oak. The Low 
Aromatic ICONE gives a gentle profile, 
similar to that of French oak. The High 
Aromatic provides a powerful impact, 
with concentration and rich wood flavors. 

For more information, contact: 

Seguin Moreau Napa Cooperage 

Chris Hansen, Mark Canepa, Neil Koch, 

Michele Testa, Adam Schulz 

151 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-3408; fax: 707/252-0319 

e-mail: info@seguinmoreau.com 

website: www.seguinmoreau.com 
PLEASE SEE SEGUIN MOREAU AD, PAGE 81. 
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SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES, INC 

Skolnik stainless steel cooperage is 
designed to meet the special needs of 
winemakers in all stages of fermenta- 
tion, maturation, and storage of fine 
wines. Skolnik has a long and proud tra- 
dition of providing leading winemakers 
with stainless steel drums of high qual- 
ity, durability, and design. 

Skolnik’s wine industry customers look 
to stainless steel cooperage to supplement 
oak barrels in key stages of the winemak- 
ing process. Stainless steel offers unique 
and unsurpassed qualities for preserving 
product integrity and purity — important 
considerations for why stainless is a key 
tool for winemakers. 

Stainless steel cooperage is: 

¢ Versatile and adaptable to many 
uses, 

e Ready for use after being sterilized, 

° Cost-effective and long-lasting, 

¢ Predictable, reusable, and easy-to- 
clean, 

e Virtually maintenance-free, 

e Available in sizes from 5 to 55 gal- 
lons. 


@oivrmnat AIS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS STEEL BARRELS 


Skolnik is a full-service manufac- 
turer of steel containers and accesso- 
ries. Every Skolnik container is thicker, 
heavier, and stronger than industry 
standards — a commitment made to 
customers for more than 75 years. 

For more information, contact: 

Skolnik Industries, Inc. 

Jason Snow 

4900 S Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, IL 60632 

tel: 773/884-1513; fax: 773/735-7257 

e-mail: jason@skolnik.com 

website: www.skolnikwine.com 
PLEASE SEE SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE 74. 


STAVIN 


All StaVin oak is naturally seasoned 
for a minimum of three years, and 
fire-toasted by traditional methods to 
deliver the nostalgic aromas and com- 
plex flavors associated with barrels. 
StaVin supplies French, American, and 
Hungarian oak in all toast levels. 

StaVin’s “Barrel Head” is slightly 
heated, and when blended with StaVin 
toasted products, adds richer mouth- 
feel and subtle nuances as tasted in 
high-end barrels. The Barrel Head is 
the missing link for barrel alternatives, 
although the oak needs to be seasoned 
for at least three years in order to offer 
this product. 


Savour oak uses long-cycle convec- 
tion toasting protocol to deliver sweet 
aromatics and viscous mouthfeel to 
wine. StaVin’s Tank Stave Fan Packs, 
Oak Beans, and Stave Segments are all 
cost-effective oak infusion systems for 
tanks, that deliver the same traditional 
flavors as barrels. The Barrel Replica, 
Traditional Barrel Insert, and Infusion 
Tube will revitalize neutral barrels, 
imparting the complexity and quality of 
new barrels. 

New research at StaVin has resulted 
in a novel post-fermentation applica- 
tion of oak to minimize vegetal charac- 
ters. Call 415-331-7849 to set up a trial 
evaluation. 

StaVin’s website (www.stavin.com/ 
research) is a definitive resource outlin- 
ing innovations in oak and oxygenation 
for winemaking. 

For more information, contact: 

StaVin 

Alan Sullivan, Steve Sullivan, 

Dr. Jeff McCord, Dr. Jeff Murrell, 

Jamie Zank 

PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA, 94966-1693 

tel: 415/331-7849; fax: 415/331-0516 

e-mail: info@stavin.com 

website: www.stavin.com 
PLEASE SEE STAVIN AD, PAGE 63. 
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TONNELLERIE BOUTES 

Family owned and operated since 
1880, Tonnellerie Boutes is one of the 
oldest, most renowned French coo- 
perages. Headquartered in Bordeaux, 
Boutes produces nearly 30,000 barrels, 
along with a variety of upright and 
oval tanks. Using wood sourced from 
the noble forests in France, America, 
and Eastern Europe, Boutes produces 
Bordeaux and Burgundy-style barrels, 
and other cooperage up to 600L capacity. 


In order to maintain a consistency of 
product made from natural resources, 
Boutes buys directly from the French 
National Forestry Office, and contracts 
its own lumberjacks to cut the trees pur- 
chased in a biodynamic manner. Trees 
are harvested only during the descend- 
ing moon — a traditional, ecological, and 
conservative way of producing stave 
wood. These staves are stacked and sea- 
soned for 24 to 36 months in the Allier. 
Boutes believes this method makes a 
great barrel with a better conscience. 

Boutes is proud to be PEFC-Certified, 
and is the only cooperage in the world 
to be certified ISO 14001:2004. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Boutes 

Manny Martinez 

tel: 510/799-1518 

e-mail: boutesusa@sbcglobal.net 


Andy Gridley 
tel: 707/363-7555 
e-mail: usaboutes@yahoo.com 
website: www.boutes.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE BOUTES AD, PAGE 17. 
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TONNELLERIE GARONNAISE 

Located 90 kilometers southeast of 
Bordeaux in the small commune of 
Marmande, Tonnellerie Garonnaise 
employs the highest standards in 
barrel coopering. Founded in 1990, 
Garonnaise made its name working 
with producers in Cognac, being rec- 
ognized for consistency of flavors and 
quality of construction. 

In 2008, Tonnellerie Boutes purchased 
Garonnaise with the goal of maintain- 
ing its heritage of old-world craftsman- 
ship and stewardship while integrating 
new-world methods of manufacturing 
and distribution. 

With the selection of the stave wood 
through to the highly specific toast- 
ing operation, Tonnellerie Garonnaise 
offers a stylish, unique “Expression” 
barrel. The Expression barrel is a blend 
of seasoned Allier oak stave wood 
which undergoes a very long and 
gradual deep toast, resulting in slow 
thermo-degradation of the wood fibers, 
which imparts seductive aromatics and 
a rounded, silky texture. 


eM IN EEEE RIE 
GARONNAISE 


MARMANDE 
FRANCE 


Boutes believes Garonnaise is a com- 
plex and rare final product. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Garonnaise 

Manny Martinez 

tel: 510/799-1518 

e-mail: boutesusa@sbcglobal.net 

Andy Gridley 

tel: 707/363-7555 

e-mail: usaboutes@yahoo.com 

website: www.garonnaise.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE GARONNAISE AD, PAGE 65. 


LeRo! Barrels / DENIS & SONS 

Leroi Barrels include: French oak 225L 
and 265L Bordeaux Export, TS (22mm) 
Chateau Ferre, and 228L Burgundy 
Export/Traditional, hogsheads, pun- 
cheons, and wood tanks. 

Denis & Sons include: American oak 
and Hybrid barrels 225L, 265L and 300L. 

Leroi was founded in 1734 in Cognac, 
France — the oldest continuously oper- 
ating cooperage in France (formerly 
Martell). Producer of premium, hand- 
crafted Bordeaux and Burgundy-style 
artisan wine barrels, Leroi provides 
exceptional barrels to North America 
and the world; almost 300 years after 
the first Leroi coopers were hired. 

Using the very best fine grain oak 
from the forests of central France, Leroi 
continues to make a full range of wine 
and spirits barrels from sustainable and 
traceable sourced oaks perfectly suited 
for fine wines. 

The unique climate in the heart of 
Cognac assists in seasoning Leroi’s 
carefully selected staves, creating inte- 
grated, finely textured flavors suitable 
for making balanced, consistent wines. 

Twelve experienced artisan coopers 
handcraft each barrel with care to strict 
quality standards. 

Each Leroi barrel has a unique bar- 
code to provide the wood stave history, 
while also having a 99.99% TCA-free 
guarantee. 

Tonnellerie Leroi has received ISO 
9001 and HACCP certification, and con- 
tinues its pursuit for excellence in barrel 
production and customer service. Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express 
payments accepted. 

For more information, contact: 

Leroi Barrels and Denis & Sons 

Michael Mercer, 

North American Sales Manager 

433 Soscol Ave, Napa, CA 94559 USA 

tel: 707/508-5006; fax; 707/324-6763 

e-mail: michael@leroibarrels.com 

website: www.leroibarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE LEROI AD, PAGE 104. 


TONNELLERIE MERCIER 

From forest to cellar, quality control 
is a priority. Mercier owns their own 
mill, which, combined with new build- 
ings and modern machinery, ensures 
consistent and repeatable quality. Each 
barrel is coded to certify wood, air- 
drying time, and all manufacturing 
details. When wineries ask for the same 
barrel as in the previous year, Mercier 
can deliver. 

Master Cooper Frederic Mercier uses 
oak obtained exclusively from French 
forests that have proven to be consis- 
tent, continuous sources of premium 
oak. Available barrels include: 225L 
Bordeaux with 27mm or 22mm staves, 
Chateau Ferre, or the Tradition with 
chestnut hoops, and 228L Burgundy 
barrels in Export style, or Tradition. 

“Delicate” toast is available for 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. Mercier 
also offers 500L puncheons. 


MERCIER 


Mercier’s team of experienced wine- 
makers provides knowledgeable help to 
fine-tune barrel choices. Mercier experts 
can help winemakers create their favor- 
ite barrels, glass in hand, in the cellar. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Mercier 

Ken Deis 

PO Box 606, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel/fax: 707/967-9645 

mobile: 707/567-5711 

e-mail: mercierbarrels@gmail.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE MERCIER AD, PAGE 58. 
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TONNELLERIE O 

Tonnellerie O handcrafts exquisite 
French oak barrels that are essential for 
the world’s best wines. Superior quality 
stave wood is selectively sourced from 
the finest French oak forests, seasoned 
in the open air and rain of France, and 
coopered in California. 


For 2012, master cooper Jason Butler 
is building six traditional styles of 
Tonnellerie O® barrels. All are seasoned 
30+ months and available in a range of 
house toast profiles, with or without 
toasted heads: 

¢ Bordeaux Chateau Tradition 

e Bordeaux Chateau Ferré 

¢ Bordeaux Export Thin Stave 

¢ Bordeaux Export 

¢ Burgundy Traditional 

¢ Burgundy Export 


—tomellorie. O 


To learn more about Tonnellerie O, 
or to inquire about scheduling a pri- 
vate tour of the cooperage, please call 
707/752-6350. Or visit our website: 
www.tonnellerieo.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie O 

531 Stone Rd, Benicia, CA 94510 ° 

tel: 707/752-6350; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: info@tonnellerieo.com 

website: www.tonnellerieo.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE O AD, PAGE 13. 


TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE 

Tonnellerie Quintessence intertwines 
cherished, centuries-old French tra- 
dition with modern technology, and 
defines the cooperage art. Located near 
St. Emilion just outside of Bordeaux, 
Tonnellerie Quintessence crafts bar- 
rels from the finest oak (chéne frangais), 
milled at France’s most sophisticated 
PEFC-certified stave operation. 

Expert wood buyers take great care 
in wood selection, searching forests for 
straight, tight-grain oak. Master French 
coopers then craft a rare barrel that 
blends contemporary expertise with the 
style expected of a French cooperage. 
Working closely with each winemaker, 
Tonnellerie Quintessence creates bar- 
rels that complement and enhance the 
unique characteristics of the vintage. 

This year, Tonnellerie Quintessence 
celebrates the 20-year anniversary of 
its French oak stave mill. The mill dem- 
onstrates exceptional quality through 
the traceability of its wood source: 
Merrain International is certified by 
the Programme for the Endorsement of 
Forest Certification (PEFC), which guar- 
antees sustainable sourcing, and also by 
Bureau Veritas for natural air drying 
and wood origin. By maintaining 100% 
control of its wood source, Tonnellerie 
Quintessence is able to retrace its steps 
to determine the exact lineage from tree 
to barrel to winemaker. 


Ti omnia ecules lie corms ate 


Quintessence 


For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Quintessence 

Zach Thompson (Napa, Washington) 

Elizabeth Van Emst (Sonoma, Oregon) 

PO Box 1851, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-3452; fax: 707/935-3422 

e-mail: contact@tonnelleriequintessence.com 

website: www.tonnelleriequintessence.fr 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE AD, PAGE 21. 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA 


PRONEKTAR 

Radoux, one of the world’s lead- 
ing cooperages, manufactures French, 
American, and Eastern European oak 
barrels, tanks, puncheons, casks, and 
chips in the U.S.A. and France. Radoux 
is ‘certified by PEFC and BUREAU 
VERITAS. 

The world of wine, along with the 
trend in consumer tastes, is constantly 
changing. Radoux cooperage works 
closely with winemakers to apply the 
latest technology, techniques, and prod- 
ucts to follow these changes and trends. 

Radoux OAKSCAN™ is an important 
innovation in barrel making. Based on 
near infrared spectrometry, this system 
for instant analysis, stave by stave, pro- 
vides the precise measurement of tannic 
potential allowing for production of 
custom tailored barrels to suit any taste. 
NEW: Integration toast is a result of 
ongoing research in Burgundy. 


Ta 
Pronektar 


FRUIT OF THE WOOD 

PRONEKTAR is a complete line of 
oak products from Tonnellerie Radoux, 
made from the same oak as the barrels. 
All wood is aged and then convec- 
tion-toasted to exacting specifications. 
Available in French and American oak, 
Pronektar’s products are divided into 
two categories: oak used for fermenta- 
tion (powder and granulate); and oak 
used in aging (chips, staves, segments, 
and stick sets). NEW: Nektar Pure 
staves build mouthfeel and structure 
in fruit-driven wine with minimal oak 
impact, and Duo Fresh granulates are 
for fruit-forward, full-bodied wines for 
early release. 

For more information contact: 

Tonnellerie Radoux USA 

Martin McCarthy 

480 Aviation Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/284-2888; fax: 707/284-2894 

e-mail: mmcecarthy@radoux-usa.com 

website: www.radouxcooperage.com 


hie 
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TONNELLERIE SIRUGUE 

Tonnellerie Sirugue is a family coo- 
perage established in 1903 in Nuits 
Saint Georges, Burgundy. Sirugue bar- 
rels were among the first French oak 
barrels to be imported to the U.S. for 
fine wine ageing in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Today, Sirugue focuses on wood selec- 
tion, which is the basis of the cooperage’s 
tasty barrels. Sirugue’s wood is selected 
exclusively from French oak forests in 
the Allier, Nievre, Chatillon, Center of 
France, and Vosges regions. The staves 
are naturally air-dried in Burgundy for 
a 24-month minimum. A 36-month, air- 


dried program is also available. 

Sirugue produces Burgundy 
Traditional, Burgundy Export (228L), 
Bordeaux Export barrels (225L), 
Hogsheads (300L), Demio-Muid (500L), 
and Feuillettes (114L). Aside from its 
traditional house-toast, Sirugue offers 
different toasting levels tailored to each 
customer’s individual needs and style 
demands. 

Sirugue’s goal is a seamless integra- 
tion of fruit and oak. The barrels can be 
sweet, spicy, subtle, and elegant; they 
enhance a wine’s fruit characters and 
flavors; they lift the fruit, frame it, and 
make a star out of it. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Sirugue 

Francoise Gouges 

2343 33rd St., Santa Monica, CA 90405 

Cell: 310/403-8398; fax: 310/988-2835 

e-mail: francoise@sirugueusa.com 

website: www.sirugueusa.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE SIRUGUE AD, PAGE 109. 


T.W. BosWELL 

Experienced master coopers have 
developed the T.W. Boswell collection 
of premium oak barrels, crafted from 
hand-selected wood. Each barrel has a 
distinct personality created for reserve- 
style wines. 

New in 2011: coopers have introduced 
an innovative Red Wine Fermentation 
Option, allowing T.W. Boswell wine 
barrels to be used as oak fermen- 
tors. This fermentation option enables 
winemakers to remove and re-insert 
the barrel head easily: 

¢ Three adjustable hoops can be loos- 
ened and tightened with a standard 
socket wrench or high impact drill; 

e Two fittings on the barrel head 
allow a custom handle to be attached 
to control and position the head during 
removal and entry into the barrel croze. 


A how-to video available at www. 
youtube.com/twboswellbarrels demon- 
strates the process from start to finish. 

Winemakers placing new orders 
can select this Red Wine Fermentation 
Option for any barrel in the T.W. 
Boswell line. Many of these barrels are 
designed specifically for aging pre- 
mium red wines. With this fermentation 
option, winemakers can start the impor- 
tant integration of fruit and oak earlier 
in the process — a perfect marriage from 
the beginning. 

T.W. Boswell is 
Cooperages 1912. 

For more information, contact: 

T.W. Boswell 

Jason Stout, Yuri DeLeon, 

Jerry DeLorenzo, Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. Ste. D. 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-5900; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: info@twboswell.com 

website: www.twboswell.com 
PLEASE SEE TW BOSWELL AD, PAGE 23. 
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Worib CooperAGE 

World Cooperage is an industry- 
leading cooperage providing consistent 
quality and value through innovation. 
Proudly crafting oak barrels using its 
Barrel Profiling technology, World 
Cooperage offers diverse, definable fla- 
vor profiles that are repeatable barrel- 
to-barrel and vintage-to-vintage. 

To help winemakers identify barrel 
profiles well-suited to their wine pro- 
gram, World Cooperage has an interac- 
tive barrel profiler at worldcooperage. 
com. This online system allows wine- 
makers to explore time-tested profiles 
according to their wine and desired 
wood source. 

The World Cooperage team is com- 
mitted to collaborating with winemak- 
ers through scientific research and sen- 
sory descriptive analysis to ensure the 
best pairing between wine and barrel. 

Founded in 1912, World Cooperage is 
a fourth-generation, family-owned coo- 
perage. Presented by Cooperages 1912. 


EST. 


World Cooperage 


For more information, contact 

World Cooperage 

Cooperages 1912 Napa 

Jason Stout, Yuri DeLeon, 

Jerry DeLorenzo, Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. Ste. D, Napa, 
CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-5900; fax: 707/255-5952 

e-mail: info@worldcooperage.com 

website: www.worldcooperage.com 


Follow us: 


You 


PLEASE SEE WORLD COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 116. 
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XTRAOAK 

XTRAOAK has provided the high- 
est quality French and American oak 
alternatives for fine wine to winemak- 
ers for nearly 30 years, with time-tested 
production efforts using these essential 
parameters: 

* Cooperage grade selection of wood; 

¢ Natural, open®air seasoning; 

¢ Consistent convection toasting; 

e HACCP Process and traceability; 

e Research and Development; 

e Innovation for ease of use and bet- 
ter complexity; 

¢ Technical expertise. 

XtraOak’s wide range of innovative 
products helps winemakers with all 
aspects of the winemaking process. For 
white and red wines, and for fermen- 
tation or aging, XtraOak offers seven 
products: Chips, Granular, Barrel 
Inserts, “Oak-on-a-Rope”, Xoakers, Fan 
Assembly, and “Stavettes.” 


XTRAOAK 


wee § = = at Oracticalwinery.com 
of darker toasts. 
files: the French Naturelle Series, French 


In addition to traditional light, 4 | 

medium, and medium plus toastings, [a 

XtraOak has developed several unique [& 

“toast blends” for Barrels Inserts, Fan ’ 

from the bright minerality of lighter t . b th 
XtraOak can advise winemakers on 

Clair, French Roti, American Spectrum, 


Assembly, and Oak-on-a-Rope prod- 
toasts, to spicy, caramelized sweetness 
a t a a if 
eee § = print and digital editions! 
on) : ry 

and American Bold. 

For more information, contact 

XTRAOAK 

5803 Skylane Blvd. Ste. C, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/836-9742; fax: 707/836-9759 


website: www.xtraoak.com 
PLEASE SEE XTRAOAK AD, PAGE 57. 
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JANUARY 24-26, 2012 


UNIFIED WiNE & GRAPE SYMPOSIUM 
SACRAMENTO CONVENTION CENTER 


SACRAMENTO, CA 

Climate change, the state of the 
industry, and brand marketing top 
the program list for the 2012 Unified 
Wine & Grape Symposium. 

“Each year the Program Development 
Committee identifies critical themes 
that become our general sessions,” 
said Nick Frey, chair of the 2012 
Program Development Committee. 
“In 2012, we will do something dif- 
ferent by building on the morning 
general session issues in the afternoon 
breakout sessions to provide attendees 
with additional information they can 
apply to their businesses.” 


MORNING GENERAL SESSIONS 


TUESDAY: WINEGROWING / WINEMAKING 
WITH ADVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


9 AM - Noon 

Speakers include a climatologist, two 
winemakers presenting experiences 
from different states, and two viticultur- 
ists will provide the fundamentals for 
viticultural practices under challenging 
conditions. A public relations or other 
media representative will address dem- 
onstrated examples of how to manage 
the story during a bad or challenging 
vintage, and how to keep your integ- 
rity through effective messaging amidst 
media coverage of adverse conditions. 


WEDNESDAY: STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


8:30 AM - 11 AM 

Speakers to include: 

e Nat DiBuduo (Allied Grape 
Growers), presenting state-wide crush 
numbers and acreage reports 

e Steve Fredricks (Turrentine 
Brokerage), to address bulk wine mar- 
kets, wine inventories, and offer an 
international overview 

¢ Jon Fredrikson (Gomberg, 
Fredrikson & Associates), industry 


analysis and reports 
¢ Speaker to address key trends and 
consumption metrics 


THURSDAY: UNDERSTANDING AND 
MARKETING YOUR BRAND 


9 AM - 11 AM 

A representative from IDEO (a global 
branding and design consultancy 
company), will provide an overview 
of international branding in today’s 
competitive market, and moderate the 
session. Speakers will present case 
studies of how a small brand or com- 
pany works in a big industry, suc- 
cesses of a larger brand use of social 
media to create a sense of community 
with consumers, and different ways of 
looking at brand consultancy. 

“The ‘State of the Industry’ session is 
always a highlight of the Unified Wine 
& Grape Symposium,” says Frey. “It 
does not matter what part of the indus- 
try you are from, in order to plan your 
business strategy we all need critical 
information on grape acreage, global 
grape and bulk wine supplies and 
demand, U.S. wine shipments and 
sales and that is what our speakers 
provide. There is no other symposium 
where someone can get such a com- 
prehensive look at our industry.” 

The Unified Symposium also hosts 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest 
wine industry trade show with nearly 
600 vendors displaying their prod- 
ucts and services (Wednesday + 
Thursday, January 25/26). 

Jointly presented by the American 
Society for Enology & Viticulture 
and the California Association of 
Winegrape Growers, the Unified 
Symposium is built with the collective 
input of growers, vintners, and allied 
industry members. It serves as a clear- 
inghouse of information important to 
wine and grape industry profession- 
als. For more information, please call 
530-753-3142 or on the Internet go to 
www.unifiedsymposium.org. 


FEBRUARY 7 - 10, 2012 


A 


KENNEWICK, WA 

One of the largest events of its 
kind, drawing over 2,000 key indus- 
try players including wine grape 
growers, wineries, winemakers, 
marketers, product and service pro- 
viders, educators, and media from 
the U.S., Canada, and Europe. The 
Convention is the premier educa- 
tional opportunity for the Northwest 
grape and wine industry and features 
multiple educational sessions, trade 
show, and networking. 


EDUCATIONAL SESSIONS INCLUDE: 


e World view and impacts on 
Washington State 

e Marketing your vineyard — Does 
fruit marketing drive wine sales? 

¢ Applying Sustainable Winery 
Practices — Guide to using Winerywise 
tool 

¢ Professional development for the 
Next Generation 

¢ Grand Tasting — Getting over 
"Sideways" ... A look at Merlot 

e (Re)Establishing a Vineyard 


The trade show (February 8-9), is in 
a large event arena and includes over 
160 booths and features products and 
services of many exhibitors and an 
evening networking reception. 


Online registration opens in 
November with discounts available 
to WAWGG members and "early 
bird" registrants. More information 
is available at www.wawgg.org or 
509-782-8234. 


Continued on page 113 
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FRUIT/WINE CHEMISTRY 
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Figure 1: Aerial image showing vine vigor variations in Block A and B at Archery Summit Vineyard. 


ME 0.91 -0.95 
1B 0.96 - 1.12 


Figure 3: Skin tannin in Block A and B with a range from 0.65 to > 1.0 mg/berry. 


Jessica Cortell, J. Cortell Consulting & Vitis 
Terra Vineyard Services, Amity, OR 
remium-quality wines are often 
associated with moderate to low 
vigor vineyards. Factors affecting 
vine vigor include soil depth, water 
holding capacity, rootstock choices, irri- 
gation and. fertilization programs. The 
improvements in fruit and wine quality 
are often associated with moderate sun- 
light exposure in the fruit zone found in 
medium to low vigor vines. 

Which factors have an impact on 
vine vigor will depend on the site. In 
growing regions such as Willamette 
Valley in Oregon where minimal and 
often no irrigation is applied, varia- 
tions in soil characteristics (soil depth 
and water holding capacity) can have a 
dramatic impact on vine vigor and the 
resulting fruit and wine chemistry. 

While discussions about the benefits 
of small berries are ongoing, often it is 
the chemical composition that is more 
important to winemaking than actual 
berry size.2? A number of compounds 
from the fruit affect wine quality. 

Flavonoids, for example, are impor- 
tant in red wine astringency, bitterness, 
color, and ageing potential. Ultraviolet 
radiation (UV) and water stress have 
been shown to be the most relevant fac- 
tors in stimulating flavonoid biosynthe- 
sis. Flavonoid classes include: 1) tan- 
nins, 2) flavonols, and 3) anthocyanins. 

Flavan-3-ol monomers from seeds 
can give bitterness to a wine. Skin 
and seed tannins are formed when 
flavan-3-ol subunits are polymerized 
into larger molecules. Skin tannins 
differ from seed tannins in that they 
are larger on average and contain 
subunits that are unique to skin tis- 
sue.© The molecular size (number of 
subunits) is related to the perception 
of bitterness and astringency.!9 

Astringency has been reported to 
increase up to seven subunits and 
then decrease with higher polymer- 
ization.!7 Skin tannins have much 
greater polymerization (27 to 42 
subunits) and react less with pro- 
teins than seed tannins (6 to 9 sub- 
units).22, Consequently, seed tannins 
are thought to be more astringent 
and give wine structure and body, 
whereas skin tannins provide full- 
ness, roundness, and color.!5 

Tannin amount, molecular size, 
and composition varies by variety. 
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“As do most vineyard managers, at Archery 
Summit | try to eliminate within-block variability 
prior to planting where possible,” explains 
Leigh Bartholomew, Archery Summit vineyard 
manager. “Where we see unevenness in blocks 


postplanting, we manage some of those differ- 
ences with cover crops, compost application, and 
pruning severity» We will manage tractor rows 
with a different cover crop regime at the top of 
the hill compared to the bottom, plant legumes in 
low vigor areas and permanent cover in overly 


vigorous areas even if those areas are within in 
the same block. 

“In blocks that cannot be made uniform 
through management techniques, such as steep 
slopes, or places where the soil was sculpted 
prior to planting, we do selective harvesting within 
blocks often making a few passes through a block 
to pick individual sections when they are ready. 
The resulting wines are of superior quality than 
those we would be making if we picked straight 
through a variable section of the vineyard.” 


Skin and seed tannin biosynthesis 
have different genetic control and 
have unique responses to environ- 
mental influences such as sunlight 
exposure.? These differences suggest 
measuring seed and skin tannin sepa- 
rately in analysis of fruit and wine. 

The (-)-epigallocatechin (EGC) sub- 
unit found in skin tannin, but not in 
seed tannin, has allowed for develop- 
ment of an analytical method where 
skin and seed tannins can be moni- 
tored separately during winemaking 
and in finished wine.*29 Skin tannins 
are contained in surface cell vacu- 
oles in grape skins, and are easier to 
extract than seed tannins. 

The number of seeds per berry has a 
greater impact on seed tannin extrac- 
tion than the amount of seed tannin 
per berry, due to the surface area of the 
seeds. Winery practices can also influ- 
ence skin and seed tannin extraction. 

Flavonols such as quercetin are 
one class of flavonoid compounds 
that provide ultraviolet (UV) protec- 
tion and resistance to pathogens in 
grapes. Flavonols are found in grape 
skins and are highly responsive to 
UV exposure. In wine, flavonols are 
involved in copigmentation and con- 
tribute to wine color. 

Anthocyanins contribute to the 
important wine quality attribute of 
color. Pinot Noir has a simple antho- 
cyanin profile, whereas other grape 
varieties can have a complex profile 
containing up to 20 different anthocy- 
anins. This is why Pinot Noir wines 
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are often lighter colored compared to 
Cabernet Sauvignon wines. The sim- 
ple anthocyanin profile in Pinot Noir 
can also present greater challenges in 
color stability of wines. 

In addition to genetic composi- 
tional differences between varieties, 
environmental conditions also influ- 
ence the biosynthesis and degrada- 
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tion of anthocyanins. For example, 
temperatures between 15°C and 25°C 
promote anthocyanin biosynthesis in 
the fruit while temperatures above 
35°C reduce or inhibit biosynthesis 
and can cause degradation.!8 
Pigmented polymers form during 
fruit ripening and winemaking, when 
anthocyanins come into contact with 
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Table I: Vine vigor data for Block A and B in 2003 
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CHLOROPHYLL 
(SPAD units) 
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para | Abb 
| A | Medium | 99¢ | 73 | 401d | 
[|B | Medium | | 4036 | 

|B | Medlow | otc | 72b | sec | ae7ad | oad | 
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WEIGHT 
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*RELATIVE 
Vicor INDEX 


AVERAGE CANE 


WEIGHT (6) 


35d 


<0.0001 


*Relative vigor index calculated from averaging and ranking the values for shoot length, 


trunk circumference and leaf chlorophyll. 


Vicor 
ZONE 


PIGMENTED 
aca POLYMERS 
(mc /L) 


| 439d | 632e | 369¢ | 4Se | 0780 
| A | High? | i970 | ead [ate | 60d | 0770 | 
| A | Medium {159.7¢ | logob | 416b | 2c | 0.68b | 
|B | Medium | 20480 | 989¢ | 333d | 80¢ | 0. 

| Bo | Medlow | 1623¢ | 1223b | 4370b | 96b | O.b4ed _ 
|B | tow | i776b | 14590 | 4430 | to | 

ANOVA 


skin tannins and other compounds 
and polymerize to form new, sta- 
ble, complex molecules. Pigmented 
polymers include a large number of 
diverse compounds and are impor- 
tant in red wine color.%4 

A 2003-2004 study of Pinot Noir at 
Archery Summit's Arcus Estate Vineyard 
in Willamette Valley, Oregon investi- 
gated the relationships between soil 
characteristics, vine vigor, fruit chemis- 
try, and resulting wine chemistry. 

Two blocks of vines were compared, 
both consisting of clone 777 on Riparia 
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Table Il: Vine Vigor influence on wine color parameters 


BISULFITE 
RESISTANT 
PIGMENTS (%) 


Cotor DENSITY Hue 
(520Nm+ | (420nm/ | % Rep 
420Nm) 520Nm) 


32.0¢ 
29.8 ¢ 
B51 


25.4 d 
b 
12.14 4]. 


<0.0001 


_ 
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gloire rootstock planted in 1996 with 
2,237 vines per acre (3.3 ft x 5.9 ft). 

While being managed in a similar 
way, there were perceived differences 
in the wine quality that was reflected 
in the bottle price. The differences 
in fruit and wine chemistry between 
vigor zones within these two blocks 
were studied. Data were collected on 
a geospatial grid pattern. 


Vine vigor 
Vine vigor refers essentially to the 
rate of shoot growth or vegetative 
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growth. High vine vigor, or excessively 
low vine vigor can impact fruit ripening 
and quality. Vine balance is defined by 
J. Gladstones as the point when vegeta- 
tive vigor and fruit load are in equilib- 
rium and consistent with high fruit 
quality.4 How do we define vine bal- 
ance and fruit quality in more detail? 

Vine vigor has traditionally been 
assessed by dormant pruning 
weights, and more recently by aer- 
ial normalized difference vegetation 
index (NDVI) images.1¢ 

In this study, aerial images were 
evaluated along with vine measure- 
ments including shoot length, trunk 
circumference, leaf chlorophyll, and 
pruning weights. The advantage of 
aerial images, shoot length, and leaf 
chlorophyll measurements are that 
they can be used to assess vine vigor 
in the current growing season, in 
order to make harvest decisions.”9 

In comparing the vigor zones in this 
study, shoot length (prior to hedging) 
was greatest in vigor zones: A-high1, 
A-high2, and B-medium. The range 
of shoot length was from 1.22 meters 
(4 feet) in A-high1 to 0.73 m (2.4 ft) in 
block B-low (Table I).8 

In Willamette Valley, 4 to 5 feet 
(1.22 to 1.52 meters) of shoot growth 
is very common. In this case, vines in 
the lowest vigor block (B-low) did not 
achieve adequate shoot growth. 

Comparison of trunk cross-sectional 
area can be representative of the avail- 
able soil water and nutrients at a specific 
vineyard location, since all vines were 
planted at the same time. Trunk size 
can provide information on the vigor 
potential of a particular vineyard block. 

Vines in blocks A-highl and 
A-high2 had larger trunks than in 
other vigor zones and vines in B-low 
had substantially smaller trunks than 
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those in the medium- and high-vigor 
zones (Table I).8,23 

Leaf chlorophyll is highly correlated 
to leaf nitrogen and is a good research 
indicator to evaluate vine vigor.?9 

A hand-held Minolta SPAD meter 
was used to collect data from individ- 
ual vines. The use of the SPAD meter to 
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Figure 4: Anthocyanins in Block A and B showing a range from 0.18 to 0.58 mg/berry. 


assess vine vigor is a similar approach 
to using NDVI images; however, the 
measurements are ground-based. 

A-High1 results were significantly 
higher than in other blocks, and 
B-low results were lower than in other 
zones, while data from medium zones 
were in a desirable range.® 


There was also a strong relation- 
ship between leaf area and leaf chlo- 
rophyll, showing that with higher 
nitrogen levels, the leaves were larger, 
creating more shade in high-vigor 
canopies (data not included). 

Richard Smart’s Sunlight into Wine 
book lists an optimal cane weight 
of 20 to 40 grams per cane (0.7 to 
14 ounces per cane) and an opti- 
mum shoot length of 3 to 4 feet. 
In Oregon’s vineyards, the canes 
are often between 4 and 5 feet long 
so the 40-gram value is a good fit 
based on cane length. The A-High1 
had an average cane weight of 101.4 
grams, which is greater than optimal, 
and B-low’s average cane weight of 
21.45 g/cane is too low for good vine 
health, adequate yields, or uniform 
fruit ripening (Table I). 

A pruning weight of 0.3 to 0.6 kg/m 
(0.2 to 0.4 lbs per foot) is listed as opti- 
mum in Sunlight into Wine. In this study, 
all vigor zones fell within this range 
except for B-low, which was 0.18 kg/m 
(Table I).8 This shows that using only 
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pruning weight data is not as decisive 
in evaluating vine vigor as using leaf 
chlorophyll or average cane weight. 

We also calculated a relative vigor 
index that incorporated the values 
for shoot length, leaf chlorophyll, 
and trunk circumference. These data 
showed significant differences in 
all zones except for A-medium and 
B-medium, which had similar levels 
of vine vigor (Table I).® 


Fruit evaluation 

Yield was highest for the medium- 
vigor zones. There was a yield reduc- 
tion in both the highest and lowest 
vigor zones, due to’ what appeared to 
be poor fruitset in high-vigor vines and 
vine stress in low-vigor vines, result- 
ing in small average cluster weights. 

Nitrogen in the fruit had good 


agreement with the leaf chlorophyll 
measurements, with a range of must 
nitrogen of 441 mg/L in A-High1 and 
a low of 127 mg/L in B-Low.!2 

There were no differences in dry 
skin weight, while there was a trend 
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Figure 5a: Color of wines (from left to right, 
High1, High2, Medium.) 


toward a greater number of seeds per 
berry in zones with a reduction in 
vine vigor. In this study, there was 
a trend toward slightly smaller ber- 
ries in the lowest vigor zone (B-low) 
compared to the highest vigor zone 
(A-Highl). However, berry size was 
not important compared to the large 
chemical differences found.!0 

Total amount of tannin (mg/berry) 


Figure 5b: Colors of wine (from left to right, 
Medium, B-Medium-low and B-Low). 


increased 69% in the B-low compared to 
the A-high1 vigor zone.® This was due to 
significant increases in skin tannins; not 
in seed tannins (Figure 3). This shows 
that skin tannins appear to be highly 
responsive to sunlight in the fruit zone. 
Skin tannins are more easily 
extracted than seed tannins in the 
winemaking process, and are thought 
to be an important driver of wine 
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quality. There were increases in 
molecular size and percent EGC in 
the skin tannins with a reduction in 
vine vigor. In the flavan-3-ol mono- 
mers which are primarily derived 
from the seeds, A-High1 had a higher 
proportion of (-)-epicatechin (EC) to 
(+)-catechin (C) than B-low.8 

In Figure 4, there was a pattern of 
greater anthocyanin accumulation in 
medium- and low-vigor vines compared 
to high-vigor vines.!0 While anthocya- 
nins are the compounds that provide 
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red color to wine, pigmented polymers 
formed from anthocyanins polymer- 
izing with skin tannins and other com- 
pounds, provide stable color. In this 
study, an increase of about 75% was 
found in pigmented polymer formation 
in skin tannin samples between B-Low 
and A-High1.2 The high pigmented 
polymer concentration in B-Low fruit 
resulted in darker colored wines. 

Ina similar pattern as was seen in the 
higher EGC (trihydroxylated) propor- 
tion in skin tannin from medium-low 
vigor zones, there was also an increase 
in trihydroxylated anthocyanins (mal- 
vidin, delphinidin, and petunidin) 
compared to dihydroxylated antho- 
cyanins (cyanidin and peonidin).!° It 
appears the trihydroxylated branch of 
the flavonoid pathway is stimulated by 
sunlight exposure.810,13 


Wine Analysis 

Conditions during winemaking 
influence the extraction of com- 
pounds such as tannins into wine. 
For this study, controlled winemak- 
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3 _ bee Fee Ry é 
Figure 7: Shading experiment showing 
clusters enclosed in boxes next to clusters 
exposed to sunlight. 


ing techniques (similar maceration 
time, temperature, and _ pressing) 
were used to understand differences 
originating from the vineyard. 

An increase in flavan-3-ol mono- 
mers in wines was observed with 
an increase in vine vigor. The mono- 
mers accounted for 7% in B-low and 
20% in A-high1 of the total tannin 
amount.®,40 

Due to their small size, mono- 
mers from seeds can cause bitter- 
ness in wines. Consequently, high- 
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vigor wines had lower astringency 
but greater bitterness. There was a 
general trend for a higher propor- 
tion of EC to C monomers in wines 
made from grapes in high-vigor 
zones compared to medium- and low- 
vigor zones.’ The EC monomers were 
reported to be twice as bitter as C 
monomers in wine.!? 

The tannin in wine was correlated 
with the tannin originating in the 
fruit. In many studies, skin and seed 
tannins in wine have not been stud- 
ied separately. This research showed 
a 120% increase in total tannin in 
B-Low compared to A-High1 wines.8 

However, no _ differences were 
found in the amounts of seed tan- 
nin extracted into wine. Fruit from 
medium- and low-vigor zones had a 
higher skin tannin concentration than 
fruit from high-vigor zones.8 The 
medium- to low-vigor zone wines had 
a much higher skin tannin concentra- 
tion and also a higher extraction rate 
(29% extracted in B-low compared to 
22% in A-High1). 
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Figure 8: Total flavonoids in shaded and 
exposed fruit. 


To summarize, wines made from 
high-vigor vines had about 50% to 
50% seed and skin tannin, while wines 
made from vines in the low-vigor 
zones had about 25% to 75% seed and 
skin tannin extraction.8 There was 
also an increase in the molecular size 
of tannins in wines made from zones 
with reduced vine vigor. 

These differences can have impor- 
tant impacts on wine quality, as skin 
and seed tannin, astringency qualities 
are different.24295 There was a strong 
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relationship between fruit total tan- 
nin and wine astringency, and this 
was related to differences in skin- 
rather than seed-derived tannin.!2 
Wines made from vines with a 
reduction in vine vigor had signifi- 
cantly darker color than those from 
high-vigor zones, as seen by the color 
density in Table II and Figure 5.101! A 
value of 4.5 is considered a light red 
wine, while a value of 12 is a dark red 
wine. Interestingly, there was not a 
large difference in anthocyanin con- 
centration in the wines (Table II). 
This lack of difference could be 
due to rapid polymerization reac- 
tions that occur between anthocya- 
nins and tannins to form pigmented 
polymers during fermentation. Wine- 
pigmented polymers were highly 
correlated with wine color density 
(R2=0.97), see Figure 6.11 A signifi- 
cant difference was found in the pig- 
mented polymers with B-low wines 
having a 75% increase compared to 
A-High1 wines.’ This high concen- 
tration of pigmented polymers cor- 
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related with the high concentration 
of skin tannins found in the medium- 
and low-vigor zones.!4 

Pigmented polymers provide stable 
long-term color to wine and are gen- 
erally resistant to sulfite bleaching 
(Table H).1 

Hue and the percentage of red relate 
to color quality. A higher hue value 
means the wine is more orange/ 
brown colored. High-vigor wines had 
higher hue values and a lower per- 
centage of red pigments compared to 
medium- to low-vigor wines (Table 
I]).!! High-vigor wines were lighter 
in color and showed more orange 
hues (Figure 5). 


Figure 9. Skin and seed tannin extraction 
in a model system for shaded and exposed 
fruit. 


Light exclusion experiment 

A second experiment involved put- 
ting light exclusion boxes over clus- 
ters on moderate-vigor vines (Figure 
7) and comparisons were made 
between exposed and shaded clusters 
in fruit chemistry and extraction (in a 
model system). 

The fruit chemistry of shaded 
fruit resembled fruit in high-vigor 
zones in terms of higher flavan-3-ol 
monomers, lower skin tannins, lower 
anthocyanins, and lower flavonols 
compared to exposed fruit (Figure 8).? 

While shaded berries were slightly 
smaller by weight than exposed fruit 
in the model extractions, no differ- 
ences were found in pomace weight 
or juice volume. 

In Figure 9, the shaded fruit had 
about 50/50 seed and skin tannins 
and again the exposed fruit had 25% 
seed to 75% skin tannins in the model 
extraction.? This is the same pattern 
of extraction found in wines between 
high- and low-vigor zones. 

The amount of seed tannin extracted 
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was similar between treatments, while 
the skin tannin concentration was 
twice as high in the exposed model 
extraction compared to the shaded 
treatment. This shows that it was not 
just a situation of higher seed extrac- 
tion in the shaded fruit due to fewer 
ripe seeds, and again shows how skin 


tannins were the important factor 
behind differences in total tannins. 
In addition, there was a similar 
compositional shift where shaded 
fruit had a reduction in trihydrox- 
lated compounds in both skin tan- 
nins and anthocyanins, compared to 
exposed fruit.??4 This suggests that 
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skin tannins are responsive to light/ 
UV exposure naturally found in vines 
in medium- to low-vigor zones, and 
leaf removal in the fruit zone is criti- 
cal to wine quality. 

While anthocyanins are sensitive to 
temperature, research has shown that 
skin tannin development in fruit is 
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more responsive to sunlight exposure 
and less responsive to temperature.” 
Soil depth and water-holding capac- 
ity can have an indirect effect on fruit 
and wine quality by reducing vine 
vigor and berry size; however, fruit 
chemistry changes appear, for the 
most part, to be directly related to 
sunlight exposure in the fruit zone. 


Conclusions 

Relationships have been found 
between vine balance, vine vigor, 
sunlight exposure, fruit chemistry, 
wine chemistry, and sensory analy- 
ses. There were significant increases 
in skin tannin amount, molecular size, 
extraction of skin tannins, and pig- 
mented polymer formation in wines 
made from fruit from moderate- to 
low-vigor vines. These chemical differ- 
ences influenced wine quality param- 
eters such as perception of astringency, 
mouthfeel, bitterness, and color. 

In addition to variation in amount 
and polymer length of skin tannins, 
the proportion of EGC extension sub- 
units was higher in low-vigor fruit 
and wines due to the higher concentra- 
tion in fruit and greater extraction of 
skin tannin in low-vigor wines. Higher 
amounts of EGC are reported to influ- 
ence the perception of smoothness.7*29 

High-quality wines come from a 
balance of seed tannins, skin tan- 
nins, and many other chemical com- 
pounds. In this study, the extraction 
of 75% skin and 25% seed tannins 
in the moderate- to low-vigor wines 
was associated with desirable astrin- 
gency and mouthfeel. This difference 
originated from the vineyard where 
skin tannins, in addition to other 
compounds, were biosynthesized at a 
higher level in medium- to low-vigor 
vines compared to high-vigor vines. 

This study supports the idea of a 
moderate-vigor or “balanced” vine 
producing higher quality fruit and 
wine compared to overly vigorous or 
excessively-stressed vines. 

In conclusion, medium vigor vines 
were the most fruitful and produced 
wines with the most desirable sensory 
traits including good color, astrin- 
gency, mouthfeel, and flavors. 

Techniques of assessing vine vigor 
and making harvest decisions based 
on spatial variations are being applied 
in commercial vineyards. One appli- 


cation involves measuring and assess- 
ing vine vigor or other variables prior 
to harvest to make differential har- 
vest decisions. Another application is 
the use of GPS-guided harvesters that 
evaluate and segregate fruit in “real 
time” during harvest. 

Spatial vineyard information can 
also be used to make management 
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decisions on improving vine health or 
reducing vine vigor to improve fruit 
quality. 

Based on the results of this study 
and others, these techniques are 
being applied successfully by Ste. 
Michelle Wine Estates in Washington, 
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CONSULTING MISSION IMPOSSIBLE? 
Estimating wine quality 
before harvest... 


onal vineyard management,” which others call “pre- 
cision viticulture,” will be the greatest technological 
advance of the next few years, even of the decade. 
I have never liked the “precision viticulture” term, 
since if some viticulture is “precise,” the rest must be 
“imprecise,” neither a true nor reasonable descriptor. 
This is the first of a two-part report covering a very 
interesting consulting project in Spain, and its implica- 
tions, which opened my eyes to the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the approach. The second part, in the next 
PWV Journal, will put some of my subsequent ideas and 
research in perspective, along with recent U.S. experience 
described in the Summer 2011 PWV Journal report by 
Kurtural, Wample, and Smithyman, “Differential harvest- 
ing in winegrape vineyards.” 


The Spanish project 

I have been consulting at the Raimat Winery (west of 
Barcelona, Spain) for 15 years. This is Europe’s largest 
single vineyard (around 4, 400 acres). The climate there 
is hot and vines are drip-irrigated. My initial work was 
to promote canopy management systems. In 2006, I was 
given a new project, which has been one of the greatest 
challenges of my consulting life. 

The manager asked me to work with their viticulture 
staff (all of whom I held in the highest regard) to develop 
a system of “vineyard grading” based on potential wine 
quality, so that grape prices might be set before harvest. 
In my opinion, development of an equitable and rational 
winegrape pricing system is the “holy grail” of the grape 
and wine sector. However, present commercial attempts 


ae 
Figure 1: Tempranillo vines with an open canopy and good vine 
balance, show early lignification and fruit ripening, August 1, 2005, 
Raimat, Spain. These vines scored highly and made the best wine for 
that harvest. 
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are typically far from equitable and rational, and are sub- 
ject to buyers’ (wineries’) whimsy. Also, they seem to be 
much influenced by current market conditions of supply 
and demand for winegrapes. 

Always up for a challenge, I responded positively, and 
had my first meeting with the management group in Winter 
2006. We discussed how to go about the process ,and what 
facilities would be required. I also met with the growers 
so that they would be aware that a new system would be 
in place for the 2006 harvest. In the first year this system 
was applied to 2,250 acres of red grape varieties (Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Tempranillo, and Syrah). 

There were several requirements for this proposed block 
classification system. First, it needed to be transparent and 
easily understood by all parties, both growers and the win- 
ery. Transparency could help growers improve their grad- 
ing. The system should also be verifiable, and to this end 
a micro-vinification facility was established, with tracking 
of grape source and wines through the commercial winery, 
which would be subject to the winemaker’s classification. 

The system also had to be practical and cost-effective, and 
offer a reliable guide to commercial wine quality. Also, the 
grading should take place sufficiently early in the season so 
that grape growers could be advised of the offered price for 
each block of grapes several weeks before harvest. 


The procedure 

I had long been contemplating such a system, and 
some elements of it are described in Sunlight into Wine. 
An important basic tool was vigor maps of the vineyard, 
which we obtained with aerial infrared photography. I 
recently had experience with this in Tasmania with excel- 
lent results, correlating with wine quality. I prefer airplane 
to satellite imagery, as it provides more precision and flex- 
ibility. Images were taken just before veraison in 2006. 

An essential element of my proposal was to “ground 
truth” the image. The image gives a good estimate of vine 
vigor, but the relationship between vine vigor and wine 
quality is not necessarily straightforward. Low vigor 
does not always give better wine quality — vigor can be 


Figure 2: Tempranillo grapes showing delayed ripening and 
lignifications from a dense canopy and unbalanced vine, variety 
Tempranillo, August 1, 2005. The wine quality was not good. 
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so low as to impede ripening. However, normally high 
vigor vines cause leaf and fruit shading, reducing wine 
quality. Therefore, careful “ground truthing” of selected 
and important vine attributes is necessary to transform a 
“vigor map” into a “potential wine quality” map. 

Raimat has been using a vineyard sampling system 
of selecting every 20th vine in every 20th row for moni- 
toring. We continued this pattern (although it is not my 
preference), and local university students were engaged 
to do field measurements. They were provided with a 
protocol, which included canopy and physiological attri- 
butes. Working in pairs, it took the students less than five 
minutes to record data for each vine. These data were then 
analyzed statistically, and the results were presented in 
GIS. This allowed basic features of each block to be char- 
acterized in a spatial pattern, considering both means and 
variability. 


Classification system 

We decided on five grades within the classification sys- 
tem — ultra premium, premium, and commercial, with 
two grades for rejection. One rejection criteria was based 
on excessive vigor, the second on excessive variability 
within a block. There was almost a two-fold price varia- 
tion between ultra premium and commercial. Growers 
were offered these prices several weeks before harvest, 


and could decide if they would accept them or take 
their grapes elsewhere. Growers who had blocks rejected 
because of variability in some instances, were offered 
opportunity for reclassification into sectors, and differen- 
tial harvesting. 

How did this system work in harvest 2006? The winery 
reported a substantial improvement in quality in the first 
year, much of this due to better irrigation management fol- 
lowing penalties for too much canopy growth. In general, 
there was good agreement between micro-vinification and 
the commercial winery scores. Some vine and physiologi- 
cal attributes were more important than others in relation 
to the wine scores. 

For example, the system worked better for Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Syrah than for Tempranillo. The 
plant cell density (PCD) measurements obtained from 
the aerial image (related to the Normalized Difference 
Vegetation Index) were found to be most useful. Subsequent 
experience has shown the need for another inspection of 
Tempranillo just before harvest. This variety is very prone 
to poor leaf health before harvest due to water stress early 
in the growing season. 

The classification system was not based on yield, 
unlike many other grape classification systems the world 
over, where yield limits are used. However, as might be 
expected, since ultra premium and premium blocks were 
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of low to moderate vigor and relatively uniform, the yields 
were smaller than for those in the high vigor rejection 
category. 

Average yield of the blocks in the categories for Cabernet 
Sauvignon were ultra premium and premium at 3.1 tons 
per acre, commercial at 4.5 tons per acre, and rejection for 
high vigor at 5.4 tons per acre. There was a good relation- 
ship generally between plant cell density measured from 
the aerial infrared photographs and the relevant attributes 
of the vines. PCD value for ultra premium was 103, and 
179 for commercial. 


Future developments at Raimat 

This system has continued to be modified and improved, 
and the number of vine attributes measured in ground 
truthing have been reviewed. In the future, the sampling 
pattern could be simplified and reduced by taking ran- 
dom samples within each vigor zone. Raimat has extended 
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adoption of the system as a tool for vineyard management 
and fruit streaming into wineries, to some of their vine- 
yards in the premium Rioja and Ribera Del Duero regions. 


Classification system goes international 

This commercial experience has convinced me of the 
merit of such a vineyard grading system, and that it could 
be used more widely. It has been released in Australia for 
the 2011 season. The system was also being developed 
for commercial release in California and Spain in the 
2011 harvest, with the possibility of extending it to South 
Africa and New Zealand in the coming years. 

This approach offers the possibility of providing a cost- 
effective assessment of potential wine quality before har- 
vest, which has potential application at both regional and 
vineyard levels. For the moment, it is better suited to red 
winegrape varieties, although there is no reason why it 
might not be extended to whites in the future. a 
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How to avoid 
the most common 
TTB audit issues 


earing the word ‘audit’ causes most people to flinch, 

even if they are not in the process of going through 

one. The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax & Trade Bureau 
(TTB), in its efforts to provide guidance to the ever-growing 
number of bonded wineries in the U.S. (over 6,800 at last 
count), has put together a tutorial entitled, “Common 
Compliance Issues in a TTB Bonded Wine Premises Audit.” 
This is one of many tutorial resources available on their 
website. (www.ttb.gov/wine) 

This tutorial was put together from results of on-site 
audits by TTB field investigators over the years. Due to bud- 
get cuts and retirements, staff numbers at the TTB have been 
going down in recent times, which is in the opposite direc- 
tion of the U.S. winery count. Thus, as the total staff count at 
the TTB goes down, the need for education and guidance in 
complying with their regulations only continues to go up. It 
is a smart move on their part to have put together as many 
tutorial and informational resources as possible. 

The tutorial breaks down the common audit issue topics 
into four areas: 

1. Records 

2. Inventory 

3. Reporting and Tax Payment 

4. Basic Permit, Registration, and Bond 

I will first touch upon some of the sub-areas mentioned in 
each of the four sections of the tutorial. Next, we will look at 
some overlapping common themes that appear across many 
of these audit issues. This will be followed by the TTB’s 
specific suggestions for avoiding each of these issues. Last, 
I will offer my own suggestions from first-hand experiences 
developing and maintaining records systems at wineries 
over the years. 


Records 
Two common problems with records are lack of acces- 
sibility and incompleteness. The lack of accessibility refers 
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to what the TTB calls source documents, which are used 
to support the numbers used to create the monthly report 
wineries submit to the TTB. This report, still commonly 
referred to as the “702,” contains the numbers related to 
all winemaking activities. The TTB found that these source 
records — such as bills of lading, work orders, weight tags, 
and lab reports — either could not be located or had insuf- 
ficient detail to back up the numbers that were submitted on 
the monthly report. 

Bills of lading are specifically mentioned. These are used 
to document shipments of wine, in bulk or in cases, between 
bonded facilities. Per TTB regulations there is a specific set 
of items that must be included on any bill of lading form. 
During audits, the TTB has encountered bills of lading that 
do not contain all of the required items. 


Inventory 

Some common problems the TTB found with annual 
inventory reporting were related to lack of thorough records 
and missing proper signature details. The annual inventory 
required to be taken on June 30 must contain all of the bulk 
and bottled wines on a winery’s site by tax class. Many 
wineries already are accustomed to maintaining inventories 
similar to this for their own purposes on a monthly basis, 
so these could suffice, provided they are broken out into the 
detail required . 

The last page of this TTB annual inventory must have a 
one-sentence perjury statement and must be signed by a 
person at the winery with signature (POA) authority. Both 
the perjury statement and the proper signature are often 
missing. 

A final problem area under inventory is related to all bot- 
tling activities that occur at wineries. Here the TTB often found 
that bottling reports, which are a required record that must 
contain specific details about the wine and details related to 
the bottling, were again either missing or incomplete. 


Reporting and tax payment 

The monthly report (which was referred to earlier under 
the records section) is required to be filed by the 15th of 
each month. (Wineries with a small production level can 
qualify to file quarterly or annually.) Timeliness of the fil- 
ing is a common issue. It is either being filed late or not on 
a regular basis. 
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The second most common issue with the monthly report 
is incorrect completion. Examples include clerical errors, 
missing numbers, data entered on incorrect lines, and 
beginning inventory numbers not matching the numbers 
from the previous month’s report. 

Another subarea of reporting is signature authority. This 
one can cost wineries significant amounts of time. The 
reports, filings, and correspondence that the TTB receives 
from a winery must be signed by individuals who have sig- 
nature authority on file for their TTB permit. 

Signature authority refers to the specified people who 
have been designated as being able to sign on TTB reports, 
or act on behalf of the winery in interactions with the 
TTB. Generally owners and officers are given this signing 
authority as part of the basic permitting process. But for 
most wineries, the owners/officers are not the people either 
maintaining the records or submitting the TTB reports. 
Individuals who need this signing authority can be set up 
with a TTB power of attorney form. 


Basic Permit, and Bond 

Included in the basic permit application materials filed 
by wineries are details about company ownership, physical 
details of the site, and details about the types of activities 
that will occur. As time passes, some or all of these details 
can change. When officers or company structure changes, 
new winery buildings are added, or additional kinds of 
wine processing activities are being used, the TTB requires 
an amendment to the basic permit to be filed. 

Wineries are required to file and maintain a bond (an 
insurance policy covering their excise tax liability) as part 
of their TTB basic permit. The amount of coverage of this 
bond is determined by the volume of wine they have on-site 
plus the amount of wine they have moving between sites at 
any given time, plus the amount of cased wine they have 
shipped out for sale but not yet paid taxes on. As wineries 
grow over time, their product volume in all three of these 
categories goes up, which means they may outgrow their 
bond coverage amount and need to increase it. 

As we have seen, the TTB comes across three common 
themes most frequently in their audits: 

1. Lack of sufficient records, 
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2. Lack of sufficient data in the records themselves, 

3. Late or missed filings. 

None of these are very complicated problems. In fact they 
can be easily rectified. The place to start is by accessing the 
TTB’s website. 

For each audit problem area, the TTB has specific sugges- 
tions. Here are their suggestions for each of the issue areas 
listed above. 


RECORDS ISSUES: ACCESS TO SOURCE RECORDS AND INCOMPLETENESS 

1. Review the TTB regulations specific to record keeping, 
CFR 24.300-323. 

2. Summarize and reconcile your source records on a 
monthly basis to complete the monthly report. 

3. When designing your bill of lading template, review 
regulation CFR 24.309 to make sure fields for all required 
items are included. 


INVENTORY ISSUES: LACK OF THOROUGH BOTTLING RECORDS AND LACK OF 
PROPER SIGNATURE DETAILS 

1. If you plan to take your annual inventory in a month 
other than June, notify in writing the TTB offices in 
Cincinnati. 

2. Make sure the perjury statement is included on the 
bottom of the last page and also signed by a person with 
signature authority. 

3. For details about the required bottling records informa- 
tion, reference CFR 24.308. 

4. Make sure to maintain records for breakage, testing, 
and tasting for samples pulled from your bottling line as 
well as alcohol and fill tests. 


REPORTING AND TAX PAYMENT ISSUES: LATE FILING, INCORRECT INFORMA- 
TION, AND NON-VALID SIGNATURE AUTHORITY 

1. Become thoroughly familiar with how to complete and 
file the monthly report by accessing the tutorial available on 
the TTB website. 

2. Maintain a file of who has signature authority (power 
of attorney) at your winery office. Regularly review the file 
to make sure it is still up to date. 


BASIC PERMIT, REGISTRATION, AND BOND: CHANGES NOT REPORTED TO 
THE TTB AND INADEQUATE BOND COVERAGE 
1. When changes to buildings, winery ownership, or win- 
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ery use occur, an amendment must be filed in writing with 
the Cincinnati office of the TTB. 
2. An annual calculation of bond coverage needed will 


ensure whether or not a change in your coverage needs to 
be filed. 


Last, I would like to offer additional ways to keep your 
winery a long distance from the TTB’s audit radar. These 
are some of my most effective compliance practice sugges- 
tions and their benefits, which are designed to make your 
compliance systems cohesive, save you time, and remove 
the confusion often surrounding compliance. 


For your records 

1. Create your own templates for each of the common 
source documents used, from weight tags to work orders to 
bills of lading and bottling reports. Reference the TTB semi- 
nar handout packet for complete regulations on what needs 
to be included on the third and fourth items. 

2. Maintain a power of attorney file. Three steps are 
involved in setting up and maintaining this. First, after 
confirming all of the individuals with power of attorney 
for your site, create a spreadsheet with that information. 
Second, create both a hard copy and a digital file of the 
filed POA forms. Third, put a reminder on your calendar to 
review this list on at least an annual basis to make neces- 
sary updates. 

3. The person or persons responsible for maintaining your 
winemaking records and for reporting any changes in your 
winery's ownership details, additions to the winery site, 
etc. should compare those against the details of your most 
recent basic permit, to assess whether or not an amendment 
filing is necessary. For your bond coverage, there is a form 
available in the TTB seminar handout (available on the TTB 
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website). The person or persons filing your TTB reports 
should have power of attorney for your winery. They are 
the keeper of those numbers, they know them best, and they 
are most qualified to represent your winery in interactions 
with the TTB. 

4. Set a regular schedule to review your basic permit and 
bond coverage details. A good idea is to do this annually. 
You are looking at both your winery’s physical site and its 
ownership details for any changes that have occurred. 

The benefits of putting some or all of the suggestions 
listed above are many: 

1. Ease of access to your winemaking data; 

2. A more fluid process for your wine recordkeeping; 

3. Structured systems for organizing documents that are 
consistent and easy to follow; 

4. Less time spent trying to locate documents, which 
translates into more time to actually utilize the information 
in your winemaking data; and 

5. Better familiarity with the TTB’s regulations and how 
they affect day-to-day winemaking. 

The value of having your winemaking records and report- 
ing completely dialed-in is certainly about not getting to 
know TTB investigators on a first name, face-to-face basis. In 
addition, much of the purpose of a dialed-in winery compli- 
ance system is that things run smoothly, and record keeping 
becomes more about accessing and using winemaking data 
to your business’s advantage. ui 

Here is a link to the full TTB tutorial on audit issues: 
www.ttb.gov/wine/common_compliance_tax_issues.shtm] 


Ann Reynolds is a wine compliance educator, author and 
speaker with more than 20 years’ experience in the wine indus- 
try. Ann teaches classes in compliance at Napa Valley College, 
Sonoma State University, and UC Davis, and provides wineries 
with on-site compliance audits and system development. She can 
be contacted at: ann@winecompliancealliance.com. 
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Vine Vigor Effects 


Continued from page 105 


where aerial NDVI images are used 
to evaluate vineyards, and designate 
zones of different levels of vine vigor 
so these zones can be differentially 
harvested. This can also be done on 
a smaller scale with hand harvesting, 
where zones are separated into differ- 
ent fermentors, or picked on different 
dates during harvest. a 
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Variety and Consistency. Two very important reasons to create Barrel Profiling. 


We understand a winemaker’s inherent need for a wide variety of barrels that provide 
consistent results. Over the years we have spent time listening to our customers and 


partnering with them to provide the barrels they want to produce award winning wines. 


Quite simply, Barrel Profiling was developed to bring you the variety and consistency 
your wines deserve. This state-of-the-art technology ensures advanced control over 

the toasting of every single barrel we make. By combining this technology with oak 
meticulously sourced from our own mills, we produce a barrel that you can depend on 
time and time again. 
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